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MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 


Our readers are probably aware that mectings have 


lately been held in most of the wards of this city on 
the subject of a Monument proposed to be erected to 
the Memory of Washington. Ata meeting of the 

atizens of the 15th ward, on the 12th ult. after the 

business had been completed, a general call being 

«ade on Exy Moore, Esg., that gentleman addressed 

the assembly in a most eloquent and impassioned | 
strain, which, as the reporter of the Speech remarks, | 
“ awakened the soul of feeling to such a degree that 
We re- | 
gret that our limits will not permit our giving the 

Speech entire. 


it Was at times impossible to follow him.” 


“T scarcely need remind you, that it has been the 
custom of almost all nations, and in all ages of the | 
world, to testify their regard for their departed heroes | 
and benefactors, by erecting monuments of some de- 
scription to their memories. Itis a custom sanctified 
by time ; and I feel persuaded that most of you will 
agree with me, that if it were ever proper or becom- 
ing in any nation or people under heaven, thus to 
evince their gratitude and admiration, that it must be- 
long to us with strong propriety, at this time, to paya 
similar tribute of respect to the memory of him, who 
has been justly and emphatically styled “the father 
of his country.” 

None will dispute, none can dispute, the truth of 
the proposition, that “closely allied to the love of | 
country is gratitude to its benefactors.” I am aware, 
however, that some consider such a demonstration of 
regard to the memory of Washington, as the one 
proposed, unnecessary and uncalled for. Indeed, | 
have heard the sentiment strongly and eloquently 
arged ona recent public occasion, by a venerable and 
venerated patriot of the revolution,* and [ have heard 
"repeated by several revolutionary worthies since. 


While | adinire and honour the feelings 


} ' 
gs which prompt 
t 


i¢ sentiment, I feel constrained, nevertheless, to 
= That 


those who advocate it, however, do so from the no- 
blest 


ation both its soundness and propriety. 


' and purest of motives, there can be no question. 
The sentiine nt has its birth, lam conscious, in the 
very exuberance of love and gratitude to Washington 
—yea, in the very fulness of patriotism. And 
atall marvellous, gentlemen, that those who were the 
Personal observers of the characterof W ashington,— 
Who were his companions in arms, and partakers in 
his fortunes, should consider neither brass or marble 
Hecessary to perpetuate his memory? So deeply has 
te impression sunk into their breasts, that it required 
10 artificial aids to strengthen or keep it alive. No! 
% must there survive and flourish, until the wheel be | 
Stopped at the fountain, and broken the golden bowl. 

Can we think it strange then, I say, that the surviv- 
‘Ng patriots of the revolution should regard the pro- 


——. 


is it 


* General Lewis. 





| the Forum, the Pantheon, the Vatican, and the Col- 
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posed measure ag vain and superfluous? * * *jand even those very hills, w! proud summit all that related to the « pris J ; 
From the lips of these venerable men we have been | she sat enthroned, in unposing pomp and imperial cember’s n would he say) when our litte 
taught to revere the name of Washington. How often | grandeur, are fast wasting away; and as the wild: broken army ha on the banks of the Delawar+ 
and how anxiously have we listened to the hoary ve- | wolf erst made his ambuscade, and the fallowdeer his ‘That nigiut was darl heerless—tempestt ne 
teran, whilst he discoursed of his beloved chief lair, where Lome now stands—so shall the wolf and rs g iblance to our country’s } 
whilst he related how that chief, with the raw re- | deer make their ambuscade and lair upon the site of 1 ved as if Lleaven and Earth had cons; 
cruits of America, foiled the foe or conducted the re- | Rome, when Rome like Ilium shall cease to bea u rhe clo low —darkne 
treat. And how have our hearts throbbed, and our | town—Sull, still her name shall survive and flourish, e storm ca 1 apace The snow and the | 
bosoms dilated with gratitude and admiration, as he | solong as knowledge and letters sha@l endure @ «descended, beating with unmitigated violence t 
expatiated on the benevolence, the hervism and sub- | men. That name has been rendered glorious and the supperiess, halt id, shivering soldier—and 
limity of his character? While our band was honored | everlasting, not by the powers of her arms alone, but the roaring f the flood and t wailings ¢ ' 
and blest witha goodly number of such narrators, I by great and holy deeds of peace.’ Her fame rests st was heard, by cy’s ear, the knell of 
there was not, indeed, so much necessity of rearing | not 80 much upon her achievements in war, as upon hopes 1 the dirge of hberty! The impetuor 
the temple or the column, to remind us of his virtues, | the number and grandeur of her villas, her temples was filled with floa e€—an attempt to cross it 
or commemorate his name. |} and monuments; the skill of her artists,the eloguence , that tiwe and under such circamstances, seen 

But a few short years, and alas! the scanty r ine | of her orators, and the enterprise and gratitude of her desperate enterprise ; yet it was undertaken ; a 


nant of that narrative and heroic band will have de- | 


parted from among us. The eyes that once flashed | 
defiance in the face of the foe, have already gr 


light to 


dwell upon the name of Washington, will ere long | 


wh 


dim with age; and the tongues which still de 


become mute in death, and the last of the aposties ot | 
freedom will have joined their Chief in another and a 
When that time shall arriv 


better world. and we 


know it cannot be fardistant, will it not be nece 


that 


sary 


something more than the historic page should | 


emotions of gratitude, and that spirit of patriotism 


which is essential to our country’s existence? for so | 


constituted is the human mind, and such the bias of | 
j 


our natures, that fancy and sentiment act more di- | 
rectly, and consequently more fercibly upon us than | 
reflection, or mere abstract reason. How many thou- 
sands, therefore, would, by looking upor a monu- 
ment to Washington, be led to study his character, | 
who otherwise never would have sought for it in the 
historic page? 

It has been and will be contended, I am aware, that 
history is all-sufficient to transmit to posterity the | 
glory of his achievements, and keep alive a becoming 
veneration for his naine. That the character of | 
Washington will continue to form the favorite theme 
and the most interesting subject of the historian ; and | 
that it will be read and admired, honored and revered, 
through all coming time, I most devoutly believe. 

We do not expect, fellow-citizens, by erecting a 
monument to Washington, either to add to the glory 
of his name, or to secure his memory from oblivion. | 
It is impossible to augment the one, or become un- | 
mindful of the other. We design, by the act contem- 
plated, to show to this, as well as future ages, that 
the citizene of New York, in the nineteenth century, 
were not forgetful of the claims which their political | 


saviour had upon their love and veneration. * * * 


Posterity will regard the structure we propose to 


raise, not only as a hecoming memorial to Washing- 
ton, but also an evidence of the skill, the enterprise, | 
the patriotism, and gratitude of our age. 

We may be told, perhaps, that if we should erect a 
monument, that the wing of time will sweep it from | 
its base and lay it low in the dust; and by way of 
illustration, we shall probably be referred to the shat- | 
The 
column of Trajan, the Dacian conqueror, it may be 


tered and dilapidated monuments of antiquity. 


said, no longer towers in its former pride and stateli- 


ness, but that his name still lives, not only on the 


| pages of Pliny, but in the universal remembrance of | 
their country than does Washington the gratitude of 


But then | ask, was there 
no utility in the structure? Did it serve no important 
purpose in a national point of view? Has it not stood 


mankind. 1 grant it all. 


as a proud monument of gratitude to those who rear- 
ed it? Besides, was it not the direct medium throug! 
which has been transmitted to posterity the name of 
Apollodorus, the architect, who conceived and exe- 
cuted it?) And has not Rome ample cause to be 


proud of that name ? 


True, gentlemen, true—the no- 
ble monuments of Rome are despoiled of their forine: 
grandeur. The rude hand of time, and the still more | 
ruthless hand of man, has well nigh achieved their | 
ruin. Destraction has been and is still at work among 


their remains. But does not the palace of the Ciesars, 


| lisceum, yea all the remains of ancient Rome hie 


equally fast to their fate? Flocks and herds graze 
around the altar where captive Kings were once ar- 
raigned—and solitary is that arena where once rung 


g 
the loud huzzas of thousands, 


| 
| 
| 
The ancient mistress | 
| 


jthough the monuments 


| motives whic! moted the citizens t seein 
| be presented to the eye, in order to keep alive these | ™* tives which prompted the citizens to the ent 






| lustre than that of Washington. 
| sostris—Crete her Minos—Athens her Solon—Spar- 





ciuzens. 


When the Arts had attained their zenith in Greece, 


| the marbles of Mount Hymettus and Prion, Penteli- 


cus and Paros, at the bidding of Phidias and Alca- 


manes, Scopas and Praxitel tarted into life, and 


ld her 


and Minerva, the greatest of her benefactors, were 


es, § 


told to the wor patriot gratitude. To Theseus 





reared the most magnifient of her temples; anc 


have partially crumbled be- 
neath the tooth of time, yet the noble and generous 


rprise, 
will be appreciated so long as virtue has an admirer, 
or patriotism a friend. Greece, in the fame of her 
artists alone, bas a sufficient guarantee of her immor- 
tality. Her name, associated as it is with that of 


Phidias, must live forever. * * * 
Let us no longer suffer it to be said, that the hea- 
thens of Greece and Rome gave stronger evidence of 


gratitude to the memory of their heroes, than we, the 


| citizens of the great commercial emporium of free 


and prosperous America, have to our benefactors 
We have by our negligence, by our lukewarmness, 
incurred the reproach—let us no longer deserve it, 
and let the structure we propose to raise be of such 
magnitude and excellence, as ehal! atone for our for- 
Let it rise till it proudly overlooks the 
Let it 
be the last object upon which the eye of the patriot 
shall linger, when departing from, and the first to 
greet him, when returning to his native land. “ Let 
it rise, till it meet the sun in his coming ; let the ear- 
liest light of the morning gild it, and parting day lin- 
ger and play on its summit.” . + * 
Gentlemen—If there ever lived a man whose ser- 


mer neglect. 
lofty domes and glittering spires of our city. 


vices and virtues challenged the gratitude of his coun- 
try, more especially than that of any other—that man 
was George Washington. 

Ponder the history of the past—explore the archives 
of antiquity ; yea, search creation. through, and I defy 


you to point to a solitary name (when taken all and 


in all) that shines witha brighter, a purer, a steadier 
Egypt had her Se- 


ta her Lycurgus—Rome her Numa—Britain her Al- 

fred—and America, thank God, her Washington. 
, ’ & 

Asa statesman, philosopher, and philanthropist, he 


was inferior to none. Brave as Leonidas, prudent 


| as Fabius, and wise and just as Aristides. Who will 


assert then, that the most renowned and illustrious of 
antiquity —whether heroes or sages—whether states- 


men or philosophers, better deserved the gratitude of 


| America? And shal! we, my countrymen—shall we 


who have been. blessed with the greatest benefactor 


that gracious Lleaven ever vouchsafed to any people, 


longer show ourselves cold and ungrateful? Ungrate- | 


I 


ful not only to Washington, but to that Being who 


created, directed and sustained him? Yea, ungrateful 
to that God who gave us Washington. You are 
ready to exclaim, “the insinuation is a calaumny—a 
libel on our eharacters.” Then for our own,—for our 
country’s and Heaven’s sake, let us prove it so.!” 

* * * * * 

[Here the Orator alluded to the influence of Wash- 
ingion during the dark days of the Revolution, and 
proceeds :} 

“In no one instance, perhaps, was his influence 
with the army so strikingly exemplified, as in his at- 
tack on the enemy at Trenton. 


} 


O’er and o’er have | | 


listened with intense anxiety, in the days of my boy- | 


hood, whilst my now departed Sire, who fought and 


of the world has well nigh slid from her seven hills, | bled on that proud field, recited with thrilling interest 


|} your age could 
said was, Charlotte, Charlotte, see how quickly, 
} ) ma ~ he 

little man mores lus iege! 


thanks be to God and Washington, was success! 


accomplished. 








From where we landed on the Jersey sho 
Trenton was about nine wiles, and ¢ ve whole] 
of march there was searccly a word uttere 
the offi Wuen giving some oraer, We were 

wh exhauated, said | many of us frost bitt 

1 the ij ) badly shod that the blo 

1s from froz aud lacerated feet at ev 
tread—yet we upbraided not, complained 





marched ly and firmly, thongh mournfully ¢ 


; 
adi 
ward, resolved to péfsevere to the uttermost ;—not 
for our country—our country, alas! we had given ur 


forlost. Not for ourselves—life for us p+ longer wort 


a charm—but becanse such was the wih of our belove 


Chief—twas for Washington alone, we were willin: 





to make the sacrifice. When we arrived within sig 
f the enemy’s encampments, we were ordered t 
form a line, when Washington reviewed us. Pa! 


and emaciated—dispirited and exhausted—we pr: 

sented a most nnwarlike and melancholy aspect. ‘Th 
paternal eye of our chief was quick to discover te 
extent of our sufferings, and acknowledge them wit 


his tears: but suddenly checking his emotions, he 


that we h 


reminded us that our country end all 
dear was staked upon the coming battle. As he 


} 


spoke we began to gather ourselves up and rally o 


J 
energies ; every man grasped his arms more firmly 

and the clenched hand—and the compressed lip—and 
the steadfast look—and the knit brow,—told th 
soul's resolve. Washington observed us well; then 


did he exhort us with all the fervor of his soul, ‘* Or 


yonder field to conquer, or die the death of the brave. 

At that instant the glorious sun, as if in propheti 

token of oer suecess, burst forth in all his splendow 

bathing in liquid I-rht the blue hills of Jersey. Th: 
faces which but a few moments before were lanched 
with despair, glowed with martial fire and animation 
Our chief with exultation hailed the scene; then 
casting his doubts to the winds, and ealling on the 
** God of battles” and his faithful soldiers, led on ti: 
For 


more than twenty minutes nota gun was fired—the 


charge. Tho conftict was flerce and bloo 





sabre and the bayonet did the work af destruction 
"twas a hurricaue of fre, and steel, and death. There 


5 


did we stand, (would he say) there did we stand, 


“* foot to foot, and hilt to hilt,” with the serried foe! 


and where we stood we died or conquered. Sue! 
was that terrific scene. 

The result of that action, gentlemen, is known t 
youall; as is also its bearings upon the fortunes of 
America. Wad defeat attended ovr arms at this trs 
ing crisis, our cause was lost, forever ! and free 
fom had found a grave on the plains of Trenton 


ist: 


But the wisdom and prudence of Washington secu: 


ed us the victory—and conse quently our liberty 


How great our obligations ther, and how much | 
behoves us at this time, to show our gratitude b 
erecting to his memory a monument, that shal! t 
ges, not only that Washi 
but that we were grateful! Let it no longer be delay 
ed. 


to after a was great 





y ) 
gtoi 





To pause is to invite defeat—to persevere, tu 


” 


insure succcs&s, 


THEATRICAL 
Richard for the first time before the King.(George 1} 11 


Caticism.— When Garrick played 


he inquired eayerly the next day whether any obser 
vations were “Why, ves 
replied the gentleman of whom the inquiry was mad 





ade on his performance ; 


‘his Majesty expressed astonishment that a man «i 
. ‘4 
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minutes capses death. H ‘ Professor Museey’s Lecture, we cannot but hope 
importance that this proces that at no distant period he will give his views to the 
Author of our bodies has prot. : ssl ekoaees rid in some form adapted to universal circulation 
yneerned in the circulation at pur Sf -———— 
blood by a dowble guard, viz: the are THE TURKISH ADMIRAL. 
encloses them, and the diaphrag vhieh is irre | have hitherto said littl on the habits of the 
spuscie separating the chest from tie at en, ‘This | capitan pasha—those of must Ottoman grandees. He 
plays up and down when the rl re niess. But) led a life of absolute ennui le could neither read 
m ony occasions we want the of the ribs | nor write r was there any body to read to him, had 
and diaphragm beth, as wl we k f visued it. He did not play at chess, therefore 
m running, cc Lf the ribs . : velt at 4 n jovment less than the sailors: neither ha 
such a ime, we cannot fill the Jungs with air, ar any perfon to converse with, an advantage pos 
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o Cleance the blood, and hen eases must urise 
kvery means whatever which tend to abridge t 
iantity of air taken into the lungs ust r 
ater injure the health. Individuals end ts 
in ether words, who have small lungs, are nots 
ealthy as those who have fu!l chests Take a girl 
el vears of age and confine her chest by a bar j 
© that her ribs cannot move and you cay do this 


her waist between 
nd she 


a small chest 


by slightly holding a belt around 


he thumb will ¢ when 


finger) and you 


arrives at a maturer age ebe will have 


no conversation, since the 
His legs 


seemed made for no other purpose than to bend under 


es there can be 


assent and simile en regle. 


nés to run over his comboloyo (rosary ) 
A narghiler was never from his lips, 


te, or prayed how he performed tLe first 


yf these offices I h ave described ; suffice for his meals, 


that they took 


except while he 





or slept 


place twice a day at unsettled hours 
Officers continually stood before him, arms crossed, 
eyes cast down—a painful apprentissage which every 
| Osmanly goes through before arriving at power—and 
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rdexterity. If it's night now 












































ipated every desire with surprisin that the angel Lucifer appeared te 
} wishe to rise. he was lifted on his legs; ul he Shud orth, Meeshach, an’ To-bed-we £o, in the village 
Arank. the wees was held to hiahh if he walked, he of Constantinople, near Jerooslem. The heavens w 
w rted by the arms; if an ignorant fly alighted praised for it, twas a blessed an’ holy night, an’ re 
on his v, officlous fans war the intruder nott mains so from that Gay to this Oxis doxis clorioxis 
return; eyen when he spat, which was not rare, he Amin! Well: the sarra one of bim but appeared 
x asthmatic, there was never wanting one to hold thim atthe hour o’ midnight, but they were asleep at 
} erchief for the rec tok Such ser- the time, you see, and di t persave him. So wi 
; ugh perfectly natural the effect of Chat he pulled out a horn like mine an’, by the same 
ie Sas eias re not ractly servile—was Kc » its ky to wear horns about one, from that 
rusting to witness, performed too, by me 1 who in day to this—an’ he put it to his lips, an’ fuck a good 
eir ow ea exact sa utheirinferiors, dacent—! mane, gare a good dacent blast that si 
’ hus e the ‘ s ame s for their win he roused them Are yees asleep 7 says he, when they 
liation. From the top to the bott f the ladder @Woke; “why then, bud-an’age!’ says he, ‘isn’t it 
is a cradation of si rservitude. The grand vizier burnin’ shame for able stout fellows like yees to be 
a sultan’s t: he bows to Ma ed. The asleep at the hour o’ midnight of all hours o' the night 
pasha Kisses the vizier's foot; the bey, the Tare-anage!’ says he ‘get up wid yees, you dirty 
sha’s; it bey's nd so or N ussul- | 5} alpeer Ss here's St. P ithrick iu Jerooslem beyant 
in su t it what he has a master, and the Pope’s signin’ his mittimus to Ireland, to bless it 
50 low as tt ive asiave; tt is slave | in regard that neither corn, nor barley, nor phaties 
the father. 1 ofte w the captain pa son.a Will grow an’ the land in juensequence of- a set of 
. page with him; t the youth never sat or Varmint that ates it up; an’ there's not a glass ¢ 
tasted f in his presence With all | le Gcienc “ key to be had in Ireland for love or mone y,’ saye 
Achmet Papuchgi was a good-natured man, a complete Lucifer, * * * And now says he, ‘bekase you 
at ol is pr ssors duri the last twenty | "or so heavy-headed, | ordher it from this out, that 
: lian taal es ats | oo Ity The the present might is to be obsarved in the Catholic 
ity see! 1 inherent to the office In the middle church all over the world, an’ must be kep holy: an 
: the day he crept into the kennel abaft the mizen | 0 thrue Catholic ever will miss from this pariod an 
a . d for hours, his example being | rtunity of bein’ awake at midnight,’ says he, An 
y follow dd by the « ers, stretched out on t now, good Christians, you have an account o' the 
q ter-deck, and covered by flags to keep off the sur blessed carol 1 was singin’ for yees. They're but 
a ee ibougues were served ; apuns a-piece: an’ at nly that has the ‘grace 
W at sonaht. with a uplete change of | kee} ne these about them. will never meet w 
rarments. and in the same narrow box, six feet by | Sudden deaths or accidents, such as hangin’, or drown 
ree, by two high, he washed and dressed; then came | in’, oF beir taken suddenly wid a configuration 
1 enjoyed the cool of the evening on his juarter warily 
eck couch, always doing me the henour to place me ee H PLAN R FARING THE DI 
in him with a chibouane: and mo doubt it was « This laughable affair is from the tale of ‘ Phil Pur 
lroll sight to the crew, wh ill gathered round the | Cel, the Pig-driver 
rT and me thus check by Hiis band, con Phil is the very beau ideal of an astute po t 
. fas many Grams ead Cy Is as could be | Diding knavish craftiness beneath a mask of affected 
ected. with two clarionets and one fife, usually | §'™plicity.  Scapin was a fool to him in real roguery 
ey ey ae It played the hunter's Davie Gel atly a Sok non in apparent innocence. His 
vas tn Svetechuts, Littl eit 1 Malbrook. over 2/¥entures in defrauding sensible Englihmen, by 
ver till I fairly wished it at the bot »of the | SP" r them with a sense of superiority that banishe 
es. I not only ld not stop my ears, but was obliged | 8¥* n, would have excited the envy of Lazarill 
tu 1d ibe Vv rhinking, one evening, that its le Tormes But his trick on his own countrys 
style was more adapted ¢ Turkish musi t the — aps still more ere ana to hi _— ror 
suine time intending a compliment I asked the pasha . Xn ts Grree he tug of v 
whether it perform any lurkish airs Turkist \ body of Trish labourers having taken forcible 
: er eated wit! ustonis! nent Mas! i} ssession f the eck { @ merchant vessel, im pur 
i + heen Listenine to them theese two hou ers precluded all chance of a safe voyage, Phi 
J wed, and took refug in ign ‘ He asked me er rvices to the captain, and cleared the deck 
a inanime ttt te 1 like to see his recular soldiers war pedient equally novel and characteristic. The 
| had r heard of any being on urd Presently | Captain first tries the eflect of eloquence 
six scare-crows marched aft, preceded by a drum an I say, boys,’ he added, proceeding to address 
each carrying a musket, and wearing a shabby them once urore I say savages 1 have Just three 
uniform A first rate’s marines! I could | O¥8ervations to 1 ike Phe f — 
arce refrain laughing out at the idea although a | ‘*Arrah, Captain, avourneen, hadn't you betther 
: sand eves were Gxed on me 1 siete eter, aliens ret upon a stool,’ said a voice, ‘an’ put a text before 
ea n seriously to do their |! thin divide it dacently into three halves, an’ make 
st, for performances was by. | ° aermen of ut ; baie a 
Accordingly they went through the manual exercise Captain, you wor imtinded fort e chure h,’ added 
sl di a was rendered excesdinsly amusing by another You’re the moral | model] of a Methodist 
; \ acher, if you wor dressed in black 


the drollery of the jester, who, shouldering a long)! , 
. } Phe captain's face was literally black with passion 
iibougue, acted as fugelman,to the roars of bot! \ : | 

, he turned away with a curse, which produced another 





spectators and soldiers. I warmly applauded, and the ae - 
. lioht t] rporal a piece of gold | huzza, and swore that he would rather encounter the 
pa ain dengh rave the corpora yece of gold, | 
oe . 5 : s : 1.,| Bay of Bircay in a storm, than have any thing to & 
w! was contested by the jester, who swore that 5 

. eT anal I" with such an unmanageable mob 
without him the troop would have been disgraced ne m 





) 
. ae - Phil now comes on the stage 

chief entertainment of every evening Was proviged ‘ : } . be 

‘Captain,’ saida little, shrewd-looking Connaught 


the crew. who, when our orchestra closed, com- | 
j t Mm -y. such as ducking in| ™@" what ’ud you be willin’ to give any body, over 
need acting gross bulloonse , such as 1¢ f i ’ : ) 
, : } an’ abow his free passage, that ’ud tell you how to get 
tubs of water for money, when many a poor fellow , . I 
, : yne half them out 
half-drowned himself in vain attempts to take with his! OP" 8" 0 : at 
° “ee Lil give macrown replie he captain Kk 
lips the thin bit of silver, shining at the bottom; or| } I oh © nin a I Gg th ‘ 
’ ret with erog tlons.’ 
aving at bear and monkey, when both the bear and | BC'Mer with grog ane rations : 
a ; } “Thin Vil do it fwher you, Sir, if you keep your 





y well deserved the piastres their beating gaine 


word wit ime.’ 





them: or blind man’s buff. This last game was : ; so : 
:_ 1 +a ticl | * Done,’ said the Captain, ‘it’s a bargain, my goo 
apital The blind iu, provided with a stick, was | , . mn 

fellow, 1! ou accomplish it; anc whats u e, 

it liberty to hit every body within reach, only sub- | ‘S''°™: f yo ‘ piss ’ 
j sonsider you @ Knowing one 
ject to the inconvenience of tripping over the bodies | “° ; m eS : 
; 1 | I’m a poor Cannaught man, your haner,’ repuee 
f his prostrate fellows, or over the comings down a pt ra oa J i 
: u snd Phil, ‘b what's to prevint me thryin 

hatchway. ‘The pasha’s attendants received sundry our frien : , ut ats to pr a. 
Tell thim,’ he continued, ‘that you must go ; purtine 


blows in keeping him off the presence, and as he Put Munshtber 


agin Cannaught, one half an this side, an’ the odher 
an that, to keep the crathur of a ship steady, your 


' to be fwhor takin’ thim wit you, Sir 
supposed that 


y amongst them, I PI 


y found his wa 





1° W purposely all wed a peep-hole, especially as 


his excellency enjoyed it much. A game also of men : : : 
hanging ws to the spanker-boom, till one tarned | Qaners an fwhin you kave thim half an’ half, wita 
ee te oa little room betwuxt thir now,’ says your haner 
senseless or cried quarter, afforded infinite am asement : ; ’ ; le kick 
‘ t . ty 5 res af Ss h 
Each exhibition the deck wasconvulsed at the writhings “3 »v8, you're divided into ge ; “ one , ere 
: » other out « he ship ring t Sung ulror 
if the actors; the pasha, forgetting his hauteur, would the mneron y the Ps ing the ¢ Dee ea 
} ‘The captain said not a word in reply to Phil, 00 


join in the langh, and rapidly combing bis beard 


with 
immediately ranged the Munster and Connaught me 
° 
i 


Well,’ Ce 

on each side of the dec ° 
he said to me one evening that I was more than usu nig 5 1p 
“* Now,’ said he, ‘there you stand ; let one hall' 


his fingers, throw pieces cf gold at the victor 


* 


' ' 
ly tired of this 


‘ foolery,—‘does your captain pasha 
:muse himself I could not for the life 
me flatter him; I simply answered that the English 


captain pasha had always else to do 


this wa you drub the other out of the vessel, and the conqueror 
in ils ay 
shall get their passage 


‘Instant was the struggle that ensued for the sak* 


A. dead silence onus 


| trom the anxiety | 





of securing a passage, ¢ 


and mutual looks of surprise,ensued. Such were the ** 
hilling. by getting out of Liverpool hat da‘ 
. shillin y getting out of Liverpool on that 
occupations of the third man of the empire; of one 5 : rts 
' ' ) 5 ae . ae ‘When the attack first commenced, e par 
of the culels on whom depended the fate of Turkey . . 
pe } to be able to expel the other without vbiows 


Slade's Travels in J urkey, gc, ainutes 


This plan was soon abanduned. In a few 


TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH the sticks and fists were busy 
PEASANTRY. 
Some additional notices and specimens of this work 


allooing, 





cuffing, and knocking down—shouting, 
huzzaing, and yelling, gave evident proofs that the 
will not be unacceptable tothe reader. Our first quo-' uptain, in embracing Phil’s proposal, had unw ittingly 
tation t* an devotee, in the an 
to his auditors, while a 
d he immense crowd which had now assembled 
the origin of the Midnight Watch with a degree of | 4 witness the fight among the Irishmen, uld 
ly by, and see so many lives likely to! 
lost, without calling in the civil authorities. A nU9 
‘Good Christians—This is the day—howandiver, ber of constables in a few minutes attended ; but these 


address by a mendicant whose explosion 


A ; a , 
Midnight Mass likely to be attended with disastrous consequences 
selling his Christmas Carols, in which he explains ‘ 


applied the match to a mine, 
story of the 


not 


topographical and personal accuracy, sach as the read 
ers of the Atlas do not meet with on all occasions ! 


stand tame 
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' 
worthy officers of the civil authorities experienced very 


ae treatment from the fists, cudgels, and sickles 
of both parties. In fact, they were obliged to get 
ong the rioters with all possible celerity, and 
the necessity of calling 


from ain 
to suggest to the magistrates 
in the military 

“In the meantime the battle rose into 
and bitter struggle for victory. * * 
pitched into the hold, and had their legs and arms 
broken by the fall: some were tossed over the sides of 
the vessel, and only saved from drowning by the ac- 
and not a few of those who had 


a furious 
Several were 


tivity of the sailors ; 
been knocked down in the beginning of the fray were 
trampled into insensibility. 
“The Munster men at length gave way; and their 
opponents, following up their advantage, succeeded 
in driving them to a man out of the vessel, just as the 
military arrived.” 


From the Atl 
COURTSHIP. 

This subject, of such universal interest, has been 
ducidated, in recent numbers of the Atlas, both in 
prose and verse; but we presume a further illustra- 
tion, When coming from the pen of James Sheridan | 
Knowles the author of Virginius, &c. &c., will not 
be thought superfluous. We therefore add some ex- 
tracts from “Love and Authorship,’ a tale lately 
published 





‘¢* Will you remember me, Rosalie 7 
‘ Yes ” 7 
‘Will you keep your hand for me a year? 
Yes! | 
‘Will you answer me when I write to you?’ 
‘Yes!’ 


‘One request more— 


O Rosalie, reflect that my life 
depends upon your acquiescence—should I succeed, | 
will you marry me spite of your uncle? 

"Ye. There was no pause— 
reply fo'l »wed question, as if it were a dialogue which 
they had got by heart—and by heart indeed they 
had god it—but I leave guess the book they 
had conned it from 

‘Twas in a green lane, on a summer’s evening, | 
about nine o'clock, when the west, like a gate of gold, 
had shut upon the retiring sun, that Rosalie and her 
lover, hand in hand, walked up and down. His arm 
was the girdle of her wais st; her's formed a collar for 
bis neck, which a knight of the garter—ay, the owner 
of the svvord that dubbed him—might have been proud 
towear. Their gait was slow, and face was turned 
tw face; near were their lips while they spoke; and 
much of what they said never came to the ear, though 
their souls caught up every word of it. 

Rosalie was upwards of five yearsthe junior of her 
lover. She had known him since she was a little girl 
it her twelfth year. He was almost eighteen then 
and*when she thought far more about a doll than a! 
tiusband, he would set her upon his knee, and call 
her his [etle wife. One, two, three years passed | 
n, and still, whenever he came from college, and as | 
usual went to pay his first visit at her father’s, before | 
he had been five minutes in the parlour, the door war 
flung open, and in bounded Rosalie, and claimed her 
accustomed seat. The fact was, till she was fifteen, 
she was a child of a very slow growth, and looked the | 
girl, when many a companion of hers of the same age | 
had begun to appear the woman. 

When another vacation however came round, and | 
Theodore paid his customary call, and was expecting | 
his little wife as usual, the door opened slowly, 
aad a tall young lady entered, and courtesying, co- | 
ioured, and walked to a seat next the lady of the | 
house. The visitor stood up and bowed, and sat 
down again, without knowing that it was Rosalie. 

Don’t you know Rosalie?’ exclaimed her father 

Rosalie!’ replied Theodore in an accent of sur- 
prise; and approached his little wife of old, who rose 
and half gave him her hand, and curtseying, coloured 
and sat down again without having inter- | 
changed a word with him. No wonder—she was 
four inehes taller than when he had last seen her, and 
her bulk had expanded correspondingly; while her 
features, that halfa year before gave one the idea of « 
sylph that would bound after a butterfly, had now 
mellowed in their expression, into the sentiment, the 
softness, and the reserve ef the woman.” 

(Tenderness, innocence, and affection, flowthrough 
the whole narrative. Theodore is present at a ball 
given by the mother of Rosalie; one with whom he 
had found favour watches his looks and motions ;— 

He caine; she watched him; observed that he 
neither enquired after her nor sought for her; and 
marked the excellent terms that he was upon with 


answered Rosalie 


you to 


again, 





twenty people, about whom she knew him to be perfect- 
y indif® Women have a perception of the work- 
ing of the heart, far more quick and subtle than we 
have © Was convinced that all his fine epirits were 
forced—t = he was acting a part. She suspected 
that whit: 


he appeared to ie occupied with every body 
but Rosslie—Rosalie was the only body that was. 
tunning in his thoughts. She saw him withdraw to 
the library; she followed him; found him sitting 
jown with a book in his hand: perceived, from bis | 
uanner of turning over the leaves, that he was intent 
*anything but reading. She was satisfied that he | 
*38 thinking of nothing but Rosalie. The thought 
‘at Rosalie “might one day become indeed his wife, 


- occurred to her for the thousandth time, and a 
Moser! times stronger than ever: a spirit diffused 
Weelf th ugh her heart which had never been breath- | 
tdinto it before; and Gilling it with hope and hesel. 
*e##, an} unutterable contentment, irresistably drew 
‘towarls him. She approached him, accosted him, 


»| your father’s house? 


| graphs of the narrative of their adventures. 
| be premised that the parties are an Englishman 
| known as Sir Hollyday Amble and a Frenchman, M. 


] | close, and a dense 


| fore one.’ 
{on they went 


THE CONS 


md in a moment was seated with dim, hand in hand 





upon the sofa. * * 

As soon as the dance was done,—‘ 
Theodore, ‘’t 
will you be afraid to 


Rosalie,’ said 
in the 


take a turn with me in 


is almost as warm in the air a 
room ; 
the garden 

‘] will get my shawl 
‘and meet you there;’ 
most as soon as he, 

They proceeded arm-in-arm, to the farthest part of 
the and there they walked up and down 
withunt either seeming inclined to speak, as though 
their hearts could discourse through their 
which were locked in one another 

‘R ’ atlast breathed Theodore. ‘ Rosalie "’ 
breathed he a second time, before the expecting girl 
‘Well? 

‘I cannot go home to-night,’ resumed he, ‘ without 
speaking to you.’ Yet Theodore seemed to be in no 
hurry to speak; for there he stopped, and continued 
silent so long, that Rosalie began to doubt whether 
he would open his lips again. 

‘ Had we not better goin? 
hear them breaking up.’ 

‘Not fet,’ replied Theocore 

‘They'll miss us!’ said Rosalie. 

* What of that ?’ rejoined Theodore, 

‘Nay,’ resumed the maid, ‘we have remained long 
enough, and at least allow me to go in.’ 

‘Stop but another minute,dear Rosalie! imploring- 
ly exclaimed the youth. 

‘For what ?’ was the maid’s reply. 

‘ Rosalie,’ withouta pause, resumed Theodore, ‘ you 


" 


ina minute, said Rosalie 
and the maiden was there al- 
garden’; 
hands, 
os alie! 


could summon courage to say 


said Rosalie, ‘I think | 


| used to sit upon my knee, and let me call you wife 


Are those times passed for ever? Dear Rosalie!— 
will you never let me take you on my knee and call 
you wife again? 

‘When we have done with our girlhood, we have 
done with our plays,’ said Rosalie 

‘I do not mean in play, dear Rosalie, cried Theo 


dore. ‘It is not playing at man and wile to walk, as 
such, out ofchurch. Will you marry me, Rosalie ? 


Rosalie was silent. 

‘Will you marry me?’ repeated he. 

Not a word would Rosalie speak 

‘Hear me!’ cried Theodore. ‘The first day, Ro- 
salie that I took you upon my knee, and called you 
my wife, jest as it seemed to be, my heart was never 
more in earnest. That day I wedded you in my soul ; 
for though you were a child, I saw the future woman 
In you, rich in the richest attractions of your sex. 
Nay, do me justice; recall what you yourself have 
known of me; inquire of others. To whom did ! 
play the suitor from that day? To none but you, 
although to you I did not seem to play it, Rosalie! 
was I not always with you? Recollect, now! Dida 
day pass, when [ was at home, without my coming to 
When there were parties 
there whom did I sit beside, but you? Nay, fora 
whole night, whom have ] danced with but you?— 
Whatever you might have thought /Aen, can you be- 
lieve now, that it was merely a playful child that 
could so have engrossed me? No, Rosalie! it was 
the virtuous, generous, lovely, loving woman, that I 
saw inthe playful child. Rosalie! for tive years have 
I loved you, though I never declared it to you till now. 
Do you think I am worthy of you? Will you give 
yourself tome? Will you marry me? Will you 


| sit upon my knee again, and let me call you wife? 


Three or four times Rosalie made aneffort to speak ; 
but desisted, asif she knew not what to say, or was 
unable to say what she wished; Theodore still hold- 
ing her hand. At last, ‘Ask my father’s consent!’ 
she exclaimed, and tried to get away; but before she 
could effect it, she was clasped to the bosom of Theo- 


, dore, nor released until the interchange of the first 
| pledge of love had been forced from her bashful lips! 


———She did not appear, that night, in the drawing- 
room again.” 





AMATEURS IN WAR. 

One of the English Journals contains an article on 
the fancy which many persons have to see a battle ora 
siege,as a matter of curiosity; and describes the visit to 
Antwerp of two such individuals on the amateur er- 
rand. We transfer to the Atlas the concluding para- 
It must 


Alphonse de Beau Ramage.—ib. 


* * * * © © The day was now drawing toa 


fog hung over the ground. The 
Frenchman demanded from some of his countrymen 
the way tothetrenches. They stared, but indicated 
a path across the thickly planted fields or gardens by 
which the vicinity of the citadel was surrounded. Af- 
€r wandering about some time, they fell in with two or 
three young officers of engineers. ‘ Ah, ah! this 
looks like business,’ exclaimed Ramage; then ad- 
vancing towards the officers, he said, ‘ Messieurs, 
vouillez nous indiquer le chemin pour arriver aux 
traunches? Voici Sir Amble, Baronet Anglais; moi 
je m’appelle le Beau Ramage—voici nos passeports— 
nous sommes, comme vous voyez, des amateurs.’ 
‘Connu,’ whispered one of the young men, winking 
to the other, and then very civilly replied, ‘if you will 
turn to the right through that gate, and then to the 
left, you will be in the trenches; we would accompa- 


| ny you, but we must make our report of the progress 


of the work. ‘I suppose there is no particular dan 
ger,’ observed Sir Hollyday, ‘ for I do not see the use 
of volunteering to be shot. By the bye, it is getting 
devilish dark, and one can scarce see one’s band be- 
‘En avant,’ rejoined his companion; and 
‘How disgustingly silent it is—why, 


, Scrape?’ ‘Scrape, Sir,’ replied the Baronet, 


STELLATION 














the workinen do not speak a word; are they all 
dumb?’ asked Sir Amble Comme des taupes, an 
ewered Ramage. They now reached the gate, turn 
ed to the left, as desired, and came to !ines of earth 
thrown up to the height of two or three feet Ah 
nous voici,’ exclaimed Ramage, ‘comme c’est beau 
les trenches! but I recomme ma you to stoop and 
speak in a whisper, or a Dutch sentry may t a 
crack at you. Evidently, by Chasse’s not firing, he 
is not aware that our ‘braves’ are burrowing away 
into his atvon ghold They proceeded thus for about 
twenty yards, when they came to an embankment 
and thick be Ive, then feeling with their hands, they 
followed another trench, and proce¢ Jed as before, un 
til a similar impediment arrested them. Again th 


advanced, and again turned. After a quarter of an 
hour's labour, at length Sir Lollyday said, ‘ By Gad 
my back’s breaking; besides I have caught a glimmer 
of astar, and I see we have not progressed an inch 
I always thought trenchess were in zig-zags 
and these are straight as arrows.’ ‘Ce 
parallels, mon cher,’answered his companion. 


que c'est martial,’ 


made 
sont les 
‘Dieu! 
said Ramage, in a military eestacy, 
‘comme ca sentla poudre.” ‘1 think it smells horrid 
ly bad of decayed cabbage,’ said Sir Hollyday,accom 
panying this observation with ‘Oh, lord! my shins! 
as he tumbled over a spade. * Allez toujours, it is 
only an intrenching tool,’ replied the other; ‘but not 
a word, or you'll draw the fire of the enemy upon us 
Atthis moment a heavy projecticle whizzed by the 
head of the Baronet, and struck the ground close to 
him. This hint brought both the amateurs on their 
knees, exclaiming, ‘a Dutch shot;’ and to add to 
their comfort, the trench was half full of water. Af. 
ter remaining in this position about a quarter of an 
hour, Sir Hollyday whispered to his friend, ‘1 think 
we were great fools for risking our lives in these curs- 
ed trenches;’ come what will I shall retract, or we 
shall be too late for dinner.’ Then, creeping on all 
fours, they retraced their steps, but the interminable 
parallels confined them as ima labyrinth. At last 
the Frenchman, cautious than his companion, 
raised up his head, and was saluted with a loud 
‘Halte Wertda? ‘ By Gad, it is a Dutch sentry,’ e 
claimed the Baronet; here’s an infernal mess. Run 
wecannot. But we are not at war; so let us declare 
we are allies;’ and so saying he raised himself up, 
shouting out, ‘ Monsieur le centinel, je suis Sir Hol 
lyday Amble, amateur Anglais, venu pour visitor les 
trenches Nous ne sommes pasen guerra avec la 
Hollande; ainsi ce sera un breach of national law to 
fire atus. Je vous donnerai un Sovreign si vous 
¢odlez nous montrer le chemin pour sortir de ces in 
fernal trenches.’ ‘Kan nit verstaen, was the only 
reply made by the enemy’s vidette, who gave a slight 
whistle, and being joined by two or three others, our 


less 


amateurs were seized, and in despite of protestations | 


—what are protestations now-a-days? were carried 
off to a neighbouring post. On arriving there and 
being brought into the light, the officer commanding 


could scarce express his laughter at the pitiful plight | 


of the two adventurers. 
mud, and wet up to their middies, their velvet waist- 


They were covered with | 


coats were soiled, their hats had fallen off, and their | 


faces were blue with anxiety and apprehension. Sir 
Amble was going to speak, but his companion checked 
him, whilst their captors were narrating in their own 
language what had taken place. When their report 
had terminated, the officer demanded who they were. 


Ramage now held up his head and said, Je suis Fran- | 
cais—je me nomme Le Chevalier Alphonse de Beau | 


Ramage—menez nous, Messieurs, devant le General 
Chasse.’ ‘Et moi,’ added the Englishman, ‘ Je suis 
Anglais, Baronet de Worcestershire, et 
Conduisez nous plutot a Bruxelles, car nour ne sum- 
mes pas en guerre avec vous, et jen’ai pasdine, Voici 
nos passeports.’ ‘ Messieurs,’ sald the officer, smiling, 

here is some mistake—how come you into this 


| to visit the trenches, and dine with Marshal Gerard ; 





spade has scraped off the flesh from my leg 


amateur. | 





be made sources of benefit; often. by t 
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and all dey, 
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like 
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resembles a shower of are of 
ped room, and, 
crying out for food T 
then they amuse; and 
ined by the low of 
some at YY pigs, 
am trans d to 
eof the day, would be simp! 
Howe there are degrees of sicknes: 
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effected 
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f our sixty ara I 
I believe the 

All 


as of 


pork a farm yard 


sex ver; 
stature, 
unessiness 
might be a character 


by the conversation of 


so original, and so native to seas and ships that she 
leserves a place in one of Mr. Cooper's nautica! 
novels. She is my voyaging attendant, and, having 
in similar capacity made seventeen voyages to and 
from India, five of them in this vessel, may be said 1 


but 
offended by meeting 


have no home the water. Monsieur Forbin wa 
dee ply a lady’s maid with a pink 
parasol at the fuot of one of the pyramids of Egy pt- 
the real lady’s maid with or without the pink parasol 
is far more inappropriate on Mohetal But my 
treasure of the deep belongs not to this species. Staid 
straight, Scotch, and respectable, her heart and 
full of the T'weed, and ber talk of all quarters of the 
world. Something of a merchant too.— trading at ali 
the touching points, and, from a collection of red mo 
rocco Bibles to stores of ribbons and pins, having ar 
ticles for barter from England to the poles. Add t 
this, a memory that is a perfect Newgate Calendar for 
Scotland, sea habitades, that from the poo; 
to the she is at home, is never tired, 
of temper, and never without a history 
Inappropriate to the book, matter 
hand 
she 


many others—on the oc 


accent 


with such 





galley never 
appropriate or 
, OF conversation in 
I have ca}led her Sea Kitty—and here at least 
will never lose the name. On. land she is like 
an she is like nothing but 
herself: in her eyes, the sea, like the king, can do n¢ 
wrong, and next to the ocean, the captain :—-hes 
temporary master ond mistress whilst faithfully served 
and duly had in honour in al] matters touching thei? 
world, the land, are somewhat regarded as children i: 
whatever touches hers—-the ocean : she is a nautica! 
Leatherstocking 

To-day we may be said really to have commenced 
our voyage. Our pilot is gone, and the last fain? 
trace of the Devonshire coast is melted into the sky 
I watched it gradually disappear, rock, headland and 
cultivated hill, so that I should recognize particula 
fields again by their shape —yet, contrary to all the 
declarations of poetry and fiction, the farewell! took 
affected me singularly little. The truth is, that oc 
casions for great emotion are rarely times of great 
emotion ; we are the slaves of passing events and 
necessities; and even against my will, the beauty and 
novelty of the scene charmed away sadness: Last 
night, the wind was fair for our purpose, (blowing u: 
| out of the channel,) Lut it was rather rough, and the 
| sea was splendid ; the magnificent swelhing of the 
waves, the dazzling foam of their curled heads running 
hither and thither—with the bright amd quiet stars 
looking down from above—all awoke wonder, how 
one could be a pilgrim of the waters, and ever yield te 
poor, vain, foolish thoughts! And yet, alas! both 
with one’s self, and others; folly and vanity come to 
sea '~-to sea, where one seems to have breath 
being immediately in the presence of Deity ! 

An erent occurred just as dinner was served, and, 


and 


| to the utter discomfiture of curls, all the ladies hastened 


‘we came | 


and if ever | get back safe to London, the devil take | 
i me if | come amateuring again.’— ‘Trenches!’ exclaim- 


ed the officer, ‘why they are not opened, and will not 
be for some days. These men who you take for Dutch 
croats, are 
rauders—this is a Belgian post, and the ‘trenches’ 
you visited were ny beds’ 


EXTRACTS FROM A LADY'S LOG-BOOK. 


Speaking of the sea after twenty-four hour’s expe- 
rience, I am inclined to speak of it with high delight ; 
but my praise cannot be very discriminating, since the 
greater portion of the twenty-four hours has been 
spent at anchor. Very smooth, pleasant voyaging 
this; no sickness, no rolling, no disagreeable of any 
kind; as the man when he lay at the foot of the hill 
he had to mount, said—‘ Oh that this were working !’ 
—so | say, Oh, that this were sailing. However, euch 
lazy motion is not likely tocontinue. To-morrow, to 
adopt the phraseology of Francis Moore, we may 
probably 


| standing 
| wanted information 


Flemish gardeners, and took you for ma- | 


‘expect sickness more or less,’ and couches | 


may probably zob the dinner-table of passengers and | 


appetites. However, come it may, as come it will, I 


am inclined to promise myself much positive pleasure fresh fruit, bread, and vegetables every day 


from our long sojourn on the waters. There is a| 


novelty in all the ship arrangements, a contrivance | the protecting kindness of Providence 


on deck to see a steamer from Portugal hailed. We 
had not been long enough from land to regard it with 
much sentiment ; added to which, the vessel was such 
an ugly common thing, with such a crewish looking 
crew, that I thought we did them too-much honor by 
have our curls blown out. Our captain 
f the two Dons; Pedro and Mi 
guel; the master of the steamer cared for nothing but 
the bearing of the Scilly Islands. After a little mutual 
trumpeting, we separated; certainly the steamer bore 
away at a gallant rate, but looking as ugly as possible, 
the picture of a fat woman with her arms a-kimbo, or 
of three single boats rolled into one. FE 'dislike steam 
boats: there is nothing calm in their speed, or dig 
nified in their motion; on they go, splashing and 
g, the ballies or the water, or when their smoke 
is visible— Beelaebub's frigates. 

We are in the Bay—and, if it 39 generally what it 
has been tous, in the much calumniated Bay of Bis 
The sea is quiet, and the wind so fair, that its 

ntinuance would blow us té Madeira ina week. I[t 
seems magical: in five days we have traversed the 
space that this very ship and captain have been, be- 
foretime, three weeks in accomplishing. Whilst our 
present propitious circumstances hold, except the want 
of newspapers, and a hall-door to walk out at, we have 
no need of land. I have just cut a pine; we have 
Won 
derful is the ingenuity of man! More wonderful still 
' Flere are we 





lashin 


cay 


that interests me no little, and that, to speak truth, | floating in ease and security over this fathomless, and, 


have done more to rob departure from England of | 
melancholy, than any considerations of a more exalted 
nature. William Howitt says in his Book of the | 
Seasons—‘ Thanks be to God for mountains " I am | 
more than ever inclined to say, ‘‘Phanks be to God | 
for trifles !" They are sources of pleasure, and may 


to the eve. illimitable element. On deck, our band ia 
| playing all kinds of home tunes, and there comes a 
strange blending of the dashing of waves, the boat 
swain’s whistle, and ‘I'd be a Butterfly,’ waltzes and 
quadr 'lee—sounds of English towns end streeta 
With regard to the said band, music is music at sea, 
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1 the ecclesiastical 


consti- . Legisla nee of the Trish Parliament, are 


a!) brought fairly before the reader; and the Iasur- 





rion of ireland, we have the following description 
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‘Is it true,’ said the Magistrate to the boy, ‘that nged his dress and booted himself. and his ser- 
fin s r spoon ong the dust? vant and his he were atthe foot of the close to 
J -[’ll take my solid oath on it 1 « irry him to Arnist It was scarcely possible to 
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your Vership, I’ve vorked twenty year | was ordered, the law was laid aside for a time, and 


1d upwards for master, and never had nothin sieh the bottle circulated verv free!y. At nine o'clock at 


g y carracter afor; I’ve larnt that ere be y to} night, after he had been honourtng Bacchus for 90 

a hand in the perfesston as any in Lun-| many hours, the lord advocate ordered his horses to 

n, and now he has the howdacious ingratitude for | be unsaddled paper, pen, and ink, were brought— 

to scandalize me afore your \ rshi | bevan to dictate the a peal ca l « tinued 

J Vot I’ve said ts true, and I'l tick to it | | at his task till { ir o'clock the next mornin Dy tae 
next day’s mail, the solicitor sent the case to London, 

Phe Magistrate, finding that nothing more could | q chef-d’euvre of its kind; and in which, my infor- 

tpresent be discovered concerning the spoon, al- | mant assured me, it was not necessary on revisal 
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Is. — Note lo Guy Mannering. 


if the master, who stated his determination “tu { 


TRUE PHILOSOPII 


colt furder into the inwestigation.” ; 
Give me the mind that, bent on lnghest aim, 


? nda wee drappie—Andrew M‘Caul, a ‘ ’ . . 
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sifts Nature's laws, 








prudent rt f h he insiste no foreing + . . 
‘uenens-apscavdns ties Denaapliens ted upon forcing i.\vents as yet imprisoned in their seeds ; 


iunself into the house at an unseasonable hour, tn | 


1 Kens in his acorn hid, the King of Trees, 
twas in vain \ 


rder to get ano *w Jrappie.’ . . 
order to g another ce drappie. | Freed y's gerin in foul Oppression 8 es; 
) ' , 
t man issued his authoritative ‘ mov mn,’ for] } | ’ 
ae aes eens | Precedes the march of ‘Time 


Andrew had reached that happy stat ) caltation 4 hil } 
€ a A appy state of exa : \nd executzs, while others meditate ; 
} ' 


| ; 
which rendered him in his own opinion more than a} 1 


re polic to ponder fate, 


‘hat deaf to praise, the servile knee 
TY 





atcl a whole phalanx of policeme wee ; ; 
; atch for a whole phalanx of policemen, and the | Rebukes, and says to Glory—follow me! 
re he retorted the comn ack on the policeman, | eee ae ” 
fore he retorted the command back on the policeman, Colton’s “ Conflagration of Moscow. 
and put himself in an ‘imposing attitude,’ in order to 
rT Tue Spanis ILETEER.—He hx haust!- 
nforce compliance. The policeman being, however, | Tne Spanisu Mourereer.—He has an inex 


heon to back it, | ble stock of songs and ballads, with which to beguile 
airs are rude and 
These he 
ing ca 
p to 


irmed with authority, anda tr 
proved the more potential of the two, and bore th his incessant way-faring. Th 
defendant off to the station-hous | simple, consisting of but few inflexions. 
ip ¢ | char forth w see. 6s | 
‘Yell alloo me to speak in my ain defence,’ said | chants forth with a loud voice, and long draw! 
Andrew, In a most unsophisticated Aberdeenshire | dence, seated sideways on his mule, who seem 


listen with infinite gravity, and to keep time with his 





brogue. 
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} ‘ } 
thus chanted ar 


Moors: or 
or, what 
bold 


smuggler 


The couplets 


1 } t 
ften old traditional romances abou 


aces, to the tun 
thre 


or some love ditty 


aome legend ol a saint; 


] } 


! 
still more freque nt, some ballad abouta con- 


rabandista, or hardy bandelero; for the 
and the robber are poetical heroes among the common 


pl of Spain. Often the song of the muleteer ts 

} 1 att instant, and relates to some local 
cene, or some incident of the journey, ‘This talent 
al 

f singing and improvising 1s frequent in Spain, and 
3 said to have rited fromthe Moor There 
ssomething wil in listening to these ties 





among the rude ly scenes they illustrate, ac- 


ed as they are, by the occasional pingle of the 





ympa 
nule-bell.— Tales of the Mhambra, 

Roman Fancy Brean. he price of bread in 

when Pliny lived, was nearly the same ora lit 


tom 


, Ustreraru 


lower than itis in our day in London. The 
of them, viz , 
Artola 

s, or rather rolls ; 
and Artoptricr, or 


ed from the 


nans made four descriptions 


which Cor- 


yr loay s baked with oysters ut, 


ond with our cak Speuscici, from 


qn k mode of the preparation ; 





baked in ovens, so ca kind of fur- 


prepared. This last must 


Sane quanty as our miacdi 


ace in which they w 
ive been of nearly the 


tof wheaten bread, and was sold, according to the 


culation of Arbuthnot, at the rate of three shillings 
nd twopence the pec k loaf. 

WEAVING. 
of the 


cess Of Lime res 


The vestments of the earlyinhabitant 


world discovered neither art nor industry. In 


yurce was liad to the wool of am- 
mals, and this led to the farther discovery of the art 
{ initing the separate parts into one conunut d thre ad, 
vy means of the spindle; and this would consequent- 


ylead to the next step, the invention of weaving, 


which, according to Democritus, who flourished 400 


irs before Christ, arose from the art of the spider 
who guides and manages the threads by the weight 


Chronology informs us, | 


if her own body. sen was 
st made in England, 1253. ‘* Now began the luxu- 
ious to wear linen, but the generality woollen shirts.” 
lable Linen was very scarce in England in 1386. A 
ompany of linen weavers, however, came over from 
he Netherlands in that year, after which it became 
yre abundant. 
Tue Arrican Gray Pevican.—lIt is somewhat sin- 
gular that the opinion of the pelican feeding its young 
with its blood is as general in Eloussa as it is among 
i¢ lower class of people in Europe ; and to this be- 
ief [ must acknowledge myself a proselyte! I have 
stood for a long while together by the side of this stu- 
Jantmal, watching its motions, and seeing it bend- 


’ 


g its head for its 


offspring to extract their nourish- 
ment. The young ones thrust their beaks into a 
small aperture at the lower part of the back of the 
1eck of their parent, and they swallow the substance 
shat flows freely through. [fit be not be blood that is- 
ees £ om the old bird, it is a red liquid so closely re- 
nbling it, that the difference cannot be perceived. 
took a sketch of the pelican feeding its young in 
this manner, in Houssa, which is now in my posses- 
sion, and I should not have said so much on the sub- 
ect, if my assertions had not been questioned by se- 
veral of my countrymen.—Lander’s Records of the if- 
rean Expedition. 
Deatu or Apmirnat. Byxc.—Many years after 


is tragedy was acted, being with the Princess Au 





aat her villa at Guonersbury, (near Acton,) she 

J me, that while Admiral Byny’s affair was pend- 
ug, the Duchess of Newcastle sent Lady Sophia 
Egerton to her (the Princess), to beg herto be forthe 
execution. They thought,’added the Princess, that 


nless he was put to death, Lord Anson would not 
ve atthe head of the Admiralty! I replied, that | 
ought his death most unjust, and the sentence a 
ost absard contradiction. Lady Sophia Egerton 
was wife of a clergyman, afterwards Bishop of Dur- 

Ww 


ham. What a complication of horrors! Womenem- 


ployed on a job for blood !—Lord Orford’s Memoirs. 


A humorous work, entitled “A Yankee among the 
Nullifiers,” will be issued from the press of Wm.Stod- 


artin the course of next week. 


From the writings 
Riso - 

of the author, with which we are familiar, we antici- 
pate a work full! of pleasantry, with a full share of 
Sarcastic wit, 


New Wore.—We beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the proposal of Mr. Disturnell for publish- 
ing a complete guide to the city of New York. The 


Work is intended to furnish every information to the 





n, and the mercantile and visiting stranger, and 
beinga valuable desideratum in our local information, 
will we are persuaded meet that attention which the 
hecessity fur such a work demands. (See adv.) 
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Perryian Pens.—We have now used these excellent 
He instruments { osting and general business nearly 
~ ihontus, ud can safely recommend them ag the best 
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The A ir.C 
: ren!, oir. Catianach, 
‘ty Which, with the 
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HOLY ROO! 
The moontaghit lei: like pi oer the walis 


And broken arches, which the co 


[iad rode unto destruction; the grey mos 
A silver cloak, hung lightly o’er the ruin 
And nothing came upon the soul but soft 
Sad image And this wa ce a palace, 
¥ re j ica vi | ath ‘ ° 
And m tuc flow mntociri 
ri ‘ Wai Wilh] 1 t ‘ 
Kept time with t D } vhter feet 
And here the beautiful Mary t ce 
\V ‘ l ; le ‘ i} ‘ 
\ } drea In tt ! } v vear 
W he } t i »v away 
ln »} Ww s 1 V u 1 ! 
I 
l] al power, 
The prison and the seaflold, could they t 


But things whose very name w not for her? 


ina this, now falien sanctuary, how olt 


Llave hymns and incense made it holiness ; 

Liow oft, perhaps, at the low midnight hour, 

I ce fair mist may have st len to pour 

\ pure altar, thoughts which have no vent, 
But »anc! silent prayer; when the heart finds 
That it may not suifi into itself, 

But seeks communion with that other State, 
Whose mystery to it ts as a shroud 

In which it may eonceal its st of thought, 


And find repose. 


he ] 


Sut it is utterly changed ; 


} 


No incense rises, save some chance wild flower 


Breathes grateful to the air; no hymn is heard, 
No sound, but the bat’s melancholy wings ; 
And allis desolate and solitude 

And thus it is with links of destiny 

Clay fastens on with gold—and none may tell 
What the chain’s next anravelling may be; 
Alas, the mockeries in which fate delights! 
Alas, for time!—stil! more, alas, for change ! 


L. E.L 


LEO X. 


No man possessed moreelegantscholarship than 
Leo. ‘The habits of his education |! 


fer the sics to the father’s; 





i} .f r 
ith LO pre 





c ic the father’s; and ashe wa 

more a Meenas than a bis! p, the opinion of tly 
rld was naturally formed, that profane litera 
ture shared an undue portion of his patronage 


his mind influenced his 
true that learned theo 
logians and lawyers were cherished by him. Many 
men of genius found in Leo an aff 


less, the quality ol 


t 


Doubt 


conduct; but it is equally 
cliopate ana 
generous patron; and IT wish that bis deportment 
in the literary world had always been 
ae to warrant the opmion, that his | 
tual ability was a pas-ion that dwe 
0 purity and stugleness of feeling : but Ariosto, 
vho ranks with Dante and Petrarea, was con- 
temptuously slighted by him ; and the genius o} 
Michael-a rio! 


Florentine stone-qt 


<0 judicious 
1 intellee 
lt in his mind 


VE 





to lie waste in some 

irries, Nor I d Leonuar o da 
y larger sh ipal patronage. 
Lev befriended Paolo Govivo and Pietro Aretino, 
ndeed; men who were as detestable for the i:n- 
morality of their lives, as for 
pen ; 


Oo was suflered 






Vinei en) ry any ire of | 


i the venality of their 
The latter writer, however, someti nes re- 
corded facts; and much do [regret, that my duty 
to truth compels me to point out the shades in Leo’s 
character, I; W is difficult to judure, Aretino said, 
whether the merit of the learned, o¢ the tricks of 
bufloons, afforded most delight to the Pope. The 

and ert 


deformities and vices, the nealivences 
made a mutter of mirth. 


of men, 

idiotey was laughed at. I cannot commend the 
taste of Leoon this subject, although the Greeks 
and Romans, with Aristotle and Cicero at their 
head, used to place pe defects within the 
region of ridicule. ‘To the extemporaneous poetry 
of Andrea de Mara, the wisest men might have 
listened ; but what polished mind could take de 
light in crowning Querco of Monopoli with a 
wreath of cabbage and laurel, in seeing him eat 
to excess, and hearing the wretched fool recite his 
doggre! rhymes. 

The social hours of the Pope were as little dis- 
tinguished for apostolical simplicity, as for philo- 
sophical wisdom Leo was as sumptuous i his 
feasts as ostentatious in his literary patronage. 
His table was more splendid than that of any pre- 
ceding pontiff. A judye of wines and sauces wa 
; always a welcome yuest. While in Itely, afier 
Leo’s death, [often met with persons who had 
lived at the pontifical table. Iwas amused at 
hearing their expressions of admiration of Leo, 
and of contempt of his successor. ‘The simplicity 
of Hadrian was called meanness. That unosten- 
tatious Pope found that the treasury had been 


were Even 
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jtuined by the prodigal Leo: economy in every 
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he pomp sh 
But T will dwell no longer upon the 
haracter of Le I e ratifying to 
r ium asthe | lof lette ind althoug! 
I cannot. with the flatterers at the Vatican. con 
r ilm as the reviver ol science, yet, altera 








he exceptions that may be made on account of 
urtialit he will ever be revered as having 
ined the | ry reputat  Jtals , 
rive ) j esh zeal t t! it i | wie re 
ch had for some age he pre ne ve 
Eurtpe.— 7'ravels of Theodore Ducas. 
w e All 
CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE. 
In the Atlas of 14th November, we published a 


rief notice of doctrines and progress of the sect, at th 


iead of which stands the Abbe Chatel. We now 
resent a much more distinct and comprebensive 
yunt of this ecclesiastic and the “new Catholicism 
which he teaches, and apparently with much accept 
ince. If the authority be credible—-and it is that of a 
ITTES} mndent of one of the most resp ctable London 
Journals—the name of Religion is wholly prostituted 


Churches, and 


ler at the terms, almost of derision 
inploys in his narrative. 


/ 


y the soi-disant we can scarcely won- 


which the writer 


Paris, Nov. 19, 1832. 


The Revolution of July flung the French clergy 


into such excessive il-humour with their flocks,— 
bove all, with the Parisian populatio: that the 
ecclesiastics showed their sulkiness in every possib! 
way. They made mighty difficulties in christening 


vw in burying; demanded billets de « ynfession as a 


preliminary to marriage; and created a world of scan 
dal by shutting their church doors againstdivers devout 
thought fit to be les 


corpses. Some of the clergy 


ricid, and were well received and rewarded for the 
same at Louis Philippe's court. Amongst others, the 
Abbe Chatel thought the liberal side of religious 


pinion the best to follow. Ue opened a chapel, said 


mass in French, threw off the authority of the Pope 
at the ss that he 


e time was Catholic ; 
and gave himself liberty to marry himself and others, 


and vowed 





comme bon /ut semblera. 
An accident gave tothe Abbe Chatel’s church great 


accession of importance. Clichy-la-Garenne, near 


Paris The curate 
thereof was a hot-headed Carlist, legitimist, and ultra 
Montan. He would have no tricolour flag upon hi 
churcli ; the 
heathen institution ; 


; ) 
is a good-sized town and parish. 


he 


and Jacobin 
ns tosing the Domine,salcum fac 
He chid his ¢ 


ty} 
toid them one Su 


denounced National Guard as 


and withstoo 





Injunct 
yngregation from the altar, end 


gem 
3 
| ‘they mught a 


nday, that 








‘rench 1, much of the mind of 


I 
Sir Baalam, 


themselves, but send their wives instead. 


ire gene 
I in g i 


are too busy t 


aie 


Pope’s VIZ. go to chure 
The wives 
» summarily 


complained of having been disposed of s 


} 

by the dis 

, bands took revenge by the still more s 

ceeding ot beating the curate vut of the parish. They 

| then, like God-fearing men, asked the Archbishop of 

Paris to send them another. The prelate refused to 

+ institute any other than the old—the ( ‘lichyites would 

have none of him—-and this for five months the church 
' 
' 
; 


penser of divine judgments; and the hus- 


ImmMary pro- 


of Clichy suffered a syncope Wearied at length with 
the Archbishop's obstinacy, the parishioners betook 
themselves to the Abbe Chatel, who sent them one of 
his efeves for Cure. The mayor resisted his instal 
ment in the church: but the municipal council out- 
| voted the mayor—took possession of the church; and 
‘the entire population of Clichy declared themselves 
of the religion and followers of the Abbe Chatel. The 
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tle has a m oe ywerful v e,- rv great 
etlect \ M'ren who are easily fa t 
rr} r very rat r 
k to | v t ta lief in Christi “ not 
i¢ least incompatible with philosophy, eve 
V I } Miracles, creeds, dog v 1 
i J evervthing tuat Was incompr nsil 
nonsen Protestants and Papists were alike 
of fanatics; since common sense could tolerate ne 
re than a form of worship symbolical of nothing 
: tle exposed with considerable felicity, t 
cs aud miracles of the Jesuit part he ri 
t Cro fe Mignet,—that attested ini t 
1826; and spoke of the Bible i 
| with disres t The er 
is reserved f e pur eof show 
lethe new system was to the deve! t 
( r en, he said, for the future, shoul 
le with temporal affairs; but by | bales pre 
fectly free to follow the impulse of gres i he 
tide of the mouvement, establisl: a creed a ich bh 
which would be in alliance with the people, as 
licism had ever been in league with abselute | 
( this argument he mu isi ‘ ‘ kK 
r Papism, because you despise it I j 
think, by remaining isolated and unbehievir to 
t a body that remains united and endowed wit 
Lit Your hope is vain: it w t will 
conquer you, unless, like it, you f ia 
congregation against it, and an antag that 
may defy the traditions of Popery 
Such was the doctrine I heard expounded to ao 
admiring audi aud it disgusted me 1 undes 
1 scepticism, and I understand belief; but a juste 
liew betwixt things that -uffer no medium, is « 
ternptible. It struck me, t the ly four r 
of the Abbe Chatel’s religion was clap-trap, at as 


such | made it my bow 


GERMAN OprTear —QOur German friends a1 


in the habit of publicly announcing the demise of 
tribute to 


. a he 
how poetical a fashion this is ¢ 


ear relatives with a their memory 
metimes done ke 
following—which we have pilfered 
roof 


sband went to sleey 


on the 16th instant. The ex 


suffering none know better than myself 


to the 
Rhenish The é 


of fe f my 


eclings « 


letter from a 





quietly and happt 


tent ot m 





ner my present condition, nor the stagnation of 
siness,—much less the dead weteht, which altogether 
ns He, the dear departed, Frederick 
Vi- was my husband, e ch of him; he was 
rtner in all the afflictions of Uife with myself; and 





| wish, tl fore yand happy 
dash r } with groani? 
f the Spirit,—this is what T call virtue and unde 


tanding ; patience and wakefulness, and melanch 
and to build the 


e's own bosom, are ten thousand times more costly 


and ecslacy mansion of peace in 


ssessions than goldor virtue. Our 
not Aifch; and | will do my utmos 
Lond. Ath 





Wor 
her water at Deptford, on arriving at Cork t 
troops, was obliged to start and refill nearly alder 
casks at the instance of the medical offi 


Gas Last winter a 





and there is ample reason to fear that ‘Thames water, 


once so @lebrated, | 
banetul to the health of those who are « 


has of late undergone a change 


nfined to its 


use in the preparation of their daily food. F'rom the 
Gas Works are daily poured into the river large qu 

tities of ammonia, and that this addition Injuriously 
aflects the water may be inferred from the fect, that 
since the establishment of that method of lighting the 
metropolis some kinds of fish have nearly disay pear 


ed from between London and Gravesend.— United 


Service Journal 
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WIS CH hha te 
THE DEATH OF THE OLD YBAR. 
Full k s thes . 
a : . 


red: and the Phenicians treated the departing Israel 
uch generosity, that the silence of Moses 
unaccountable The 
Egyptians who survived the calamity of the Red Sea 
were indignant 


ites wilh so! 
on the subject is perfectly 


at the Kindness shown to the Israel 
ites. They expelled the Phenicians from their terri 
and 
th they in 
e,in Africa, and in Spain, they at last landed in 


Erin, bringing to that favoured country the knowledg: 


after a long course of wandering, in 





successively established themselves 


| tetters, and the elements of civilization, loug before 


Greece emerged from barbarism, or Italy received the 


rts of social lift 


When attempts are made to im 


pose sa h a wild romance as this on the world for his 


» wonder that the whole mass of the Irish 


tery, tists 


annals should be rejected with disgust, and that the 


| few important truths which are mixed up with a mass 


of similar fictions, should share in the merited cor 
: i the merite 1 

cemnation such legends must inevitably meet 
There is reaily no authentic history of Lreland be 


tore the introduction of Christianity into the country 


but there are some genuine traditions which appear 


| to be based in truth, because they accord with and ex 


oe 
; 


2 owl 
ow 


y one tor hi 











HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
iTS EARLY SETTLEMENT 
The pretensions of the Irish toan antiquity more 
remote than that of other Europeans, and their claims 


of being descended from the most powerful and en- | 


lyurhtened of the eastern nations, have been attacked 


and defended with a zeal and vigour beyond the laws | 


of literary controversy. In this contest, the cause of 


{rich history has suffered far more from the extrava 


gant claims of its advocates, than from the fiercest as- | 


saults of its opponents. The suspicious particularity 
of the more remote incidents, and the still more sus- 
picious coincidence of the epochs with the received 
ayatem of chronology, are gravely quoted as proofs of 
genuine antiquity, while, in fact, they are decisive 
evidences of falsification. The materials from whence 
the historians have compiled their narratives, were 
the songs of the bards, the genealogies of the senna- 
hies, and the popular legends current in their day ; 
and it is manifest that such records must have been 
replete with errors and defects, and, above all things, 
must have coutained little or no reference to dates or 
ras. The monks of Ireland, in the middle ages, 
seem to Lave surpassed their brethren of Britain in 
the art of fabricating history. The latter went no 
higher than the days of Brute the Trojan; but the 
former boldly ascended to the days of Adam, and 
brought his granddaughter to Ireland with a numer- 
ous colony, before the primitive race had yet degene- 
rated ieto crime. The intervention of the deluge 
might heve been supposed to throw some difficulties 
in the wey of this hopeful legend; but for this a re- 
medy was easily provided—one fortunate individual 
was savedin the western world, to relate the circum- 
stances of that great event to the next band of colo- 
nists who arrived in the country. The new settlers 
ould boast of an origin equally illustrious; they 
were Greeks under the guidance of Partholanus, 
whose genealogy from Noah is traced with edifying 
accuracy. After this, several new tribes arrive from 
places equally illustrious; but their fame is absorbed 
in the superior glory of the Milesian colony, whose 
arrival in Ireland is dated previous to the Argonautic 
«xpedition ; that is, before Greece had a traiitional 
ristory! The history of the Milesians before their 
ecrival in Ireland is detaHed at length in the Irish 
legends. They were, it appears, a Phenician branch 
of the vast Scythic nation, to which the greatest re 
volutions in ancient and modern times have been ge- 
nerally ascribed. Phenius, the chief legislator f the 
tribe, having invented letters, and some important arts 
f civilized life, acquired great fame in the neighbour- 
ag nations, and the Egyptian king sent ambassadors 
to his court 
he O'Neill family, was sent with a numerous train 


to return the compliment and so highly pleased Pha- | Geraldines furnished him with an honourable pretext | 
The brother of the Ear! of Kildare | 


sch, that h2 obtained his daughter in marriage, and a 


fertile tract on the banks of the Egyptian river as her | 


From him the river Nile takes its name; and 
from hin Egypt derived all that knowledge which in 
subsequent ages ertitled her to be named the parent 
f civilization. Shortly after this the Exodus occur- 


jowry 


x 


plain the peculiar customs which were found to pre- | 


| vailin the island at the time of the English invasion. 


T hese traditions declare, that the original Celtic inha 


bitants were subdued by an Asiatic colony, or at least 


by the descendents of some Eastern people, at some 
remote period: they aver, that the conquerors were as 
inferior to the originalinhaLitants in numbers, as they 
were superior in military discijline and the arts of 
| social life: they describe the conquest as a work of 
| time and trouble ; and assert, that, after its completion, 
an hereditary monarchy and an hereditary aristocracy 
were for the first time established in Ireland. It has 
been judiciously remarked by Faber, that, ‘in the pro 
gress of the human mind, there is an invariable ten- 
Jency, not to introduce into an undisturbed commu- 
| nity a palpable cifference between lords and serfs, in- 
stead of a legal equality of rights; but to abolish such 
difference by enfranchising the serfs. Hence, from 
ithe universal experience of history, we may be sure 
that, whenever this distinction is found to exist, the 
society must be composed of two races of men differ 
ing from each other in point of origin. We shall 
soon show that such a distinction prevailed in Ireland; 
and shall now only add, that the original difference 
between the successive settlers in che country is not 
even yet effaced. The blue eyes, flaxen hair, and fair 
complexion of the peasantry on the eastern coast and 
} in the inidland districts, show that they are a different 
race from the dark-visaged, black-haired inhabitants | 
of the south-western counties. Besides the uniform 
tradition that the Milesian colonists were of Asiatic 
origin, there are many customs still preserved in Ire- 
land, plainly derived from some Eastern source. ‘The 
| forms of salutation, the Beltane fires manifestly deriv- 
ed from the former prevalence of solar worship, and 
| the feastings and cries at funerals, so complete! y coin- 





| cide with the descriptions of Asiatic manners given 
by all travellers ancient and modern, that it is difficult 
to refuse assent to the traditionary account of the 
Milesian origin. Those unaccountable edifices, the 
round towers of Ireland, are frequently quoted in | 
proof of this theory; and certainly the most plausible 
| account given of them is, that they were erected for 
the purpose of fire-worship. But this is a subject in- 
| volved in hopeless obscurity, and cannot consequently 
| afford much additional strength to our pervious argu 
| ments.” 


THE EARL OF KILDARE. 

“ While the Geraldines were smarting under these 
wrongs, an adventurer, claiming to be Richard Duke 
of York, son of Edward IV., arrived in Cork. This 
jis not the place to examine the validity of Perkin 
Warbeck's claims. It is difficult to prove that he | 
| was the Prince; it is equally difficult to demonstrate 
that he was an impostor; on the whole, the present 
writer inclines to believe that his pretentions were 
well founded. Warbeck wrote from Cork to the 
Earls of Kildare and Desmond; he was cheerfully 
recognized by the latter; but before Kildare could 
decide on the part he should take, the adventurer was 
summoned to the French court, and immediately ac 
cepted the invitation. The King sent for Walter, 
the lord-deputy, to inquire into the state of a country 
that seemed at every moment ripe for revolution ; and | 
| after some deliberation he resolved to confide the ad- 

ministration of Ireland to Sir Edward Poynings, a 
knight of distinguished ability. He was sent over to 
Ireland with an army of one thousand men. Several 
of the best English lawyers accompanied him, to fill 
| the offices of judges ; for those who then occupied the | 
| bench were notorious for their incapacity, and owed 
their elevation to the favour of parties. 

A. D. 1494.—The administration of Sir Edward 
| Poynings forms a new era in the history of Ireland 
| For the first time, the government began to manifest 
| the fixed intention of breaking down the enormous 

power of the barons, and restraining within proper 
| limits a factious oligarchy, which frequently insulted 
| the sovereign, and always oppressed the people. The 
first military enterprise of the lord-deputy was against 
|the northern sept of O’Hanlons, whose incursions 
had been very frequent and injurious. The difficul- 
| ties of the country rendered the superior forces of the 





Niul the son of Phenius, progenitor of | English useless: and Poynings would have been | 


| forced to retire in disgrace had not the rashness of the 


| for withdrawing 


seized on the castle of Carlow, and garrisoned it with 
his own retainers. Kildare was immediately arrested 
on suspicion; and the deputy, advancing to Carlow, 
| soon forced the castle to surrende r. * * . 


Warbeck now made a second descent on Ireland. 


CONS 


TELLATION. 


TS 


ind was openly assisted by the Earl of Desmond, but 
being defeated before Waterford, the unhappy adven 
turer fled to the King of Scotland. The Butlers 
thought this an excellent opportunity to crush their 
great rival the Earl of Kildare. They importuned 
the deputy to imitate the example of Tiptoft, and 
consign him to the executioner. But Poynings was 
too wise and too good to listen to these treacherous 
He refused their solicitations, and sent 
the Earl to England to answer for his conduct in pre- 


sonce 


suggestions, 


of his sovereign 
The « 


court of 


vissaries of the Butlers were not idle in the 
They besieged the king with all 
manner of calumnies and accusations 
not 
Henry directed that the Ear! should be broaght to 


Henry 
gainst the ac 
a little confounded when 


cused: but they were 


confront his accusers. Great was the King’s aston- 
ishment to behold, instead of a crafty conspirator, a 
frank, bluut soldier, of manners so simple that they 
bordered on rudeness, and of a demeanor so easy and 
confident, that it could only be supported by conscious 
Henry advised the earl to provide himselt 
with able counsel. * Yea,’ replied Kildare, grasping 
the King by the hand, ‘I choose the ablest in the 
realm; | toke your highness to be my counsel against 
these false knaves.’ Gratified by this rude compliment 
to his equity and discernment, Henry looked with 
favour on the accused, and coldly listened to the long 
catalogue of suspicions and surmises which bis adver- 
saries brought forward. The charge of treason was 
decisively refuted, the greater part of the others were 
found to be frivolous and vexatious; at length the 
accusers alleged that he had sacrilegiously burned the 
church of Cashel. ‘Spare your evidence,’ exclaimed 
Kildare, ‘I did burn the church, for 1 thought the 
bishop had been in it.’ This extraordinary justifica- 
tion produced a shout of laughter, which threw ridi- 
cule over the whole proceeding. Driven almost to 
despair, the accusers exclaimed, ‘ All Ireland cannot 
govern this earl.’—‘ Well, then,’ replied Henry, ‘ he 
shall govern all lreland!'—and forthwith he appointed 
him lord-deputy 
TREATY OF LIMERICK. 

“Two days after the treaty was signed, the French 
fleet arrived off the coast, bringing reinforcements and 
military stores more than sufficient to have turned the 
tide of victory. It was manifestly the interest of 
Ginckle to have the treaty ratified before the arrival of 
the French; and the Irish negociators are blamed for 
having so far played their enemy's game as to have 
allowed the ratification to be hurried. They were, 
however, influenced by a desire for peace. They felt 
that if the French landed the war must be continued 
and they feared that the effect of victory would be to 
make their country a prcevince of France. 


Innocence. 


On the 4th of October, Talmash, at the head of five 
British regiments, occupied the English town of Li- 


merick ; and on the following day the Irish army was 
paraded on King’s Island, in order that they might 
choose between the service of England and France. 
Ginckle and Sarefield addressed them in different pro- 
clamations; the former recommending William, the 
latter Louis as a master. It was then agreed that on 
the ensuing morning the army should be paraded, and 
marched past a flag which bad been fixed at a given 
point. Those who chose England were to file to the 
left; those who preferred France were to march on. 
The sun, perhaps, scarcely ever rose on a more in- 
teresting spectacle than was exhibited on King’s 
Island when the morning for the decision of the Irish 
soldiery arrived, The men paraded at an early hour; 
the chaplains said mass, and preached each a sermon 
at the head of their regiments. ‘The Catholic bishops 
then went through the lines, blessing the troops as 
they passed. They were received with military ho- 
nours, rendered more imposing by the affectionate de- 
votion which the native Irish have ever shown to 
their prelates. After this ceremony refreshments 
were distributed to the troops, and a message sent to 
Ginckle and the lords-justices that ‘all was ready.’ 
The Irish army, fifteen thousand strong, received the 
British cortege with presented arms. The lords jus 
tices and the generals rode slowly through their lines, 
and declared that they had never seen a finer body of 
men. Adjutant-general Withers then addressed them 
in an excellent speech, recommending the English 
service in very forcible terms; after which the ariny 
broke into column, and the word ‘‘ March” was given 
The walls of the town were covered with citizens; 
the neighbouring hills were crowded with the peasan- 
try of Clare and Limerick ; the deputies of three kings 
stood near the flag ; but when the decisive word was 
given the deepest silence reigned through the vast and 
varied multitude, and not a sound was heard but the 
heavy tread of the advancing battalions. The column 
was headed by the Irish guards fourteen hundred 
strong, a regiment that had excited Ginckle’s warmest 
admiration. They marched past the flag, and seven 
men only ranged themselves on the side of England 
The next two regiments were the Ulster Irish, and 
they all filed to the left. Their example, however, 
was not generally followed ; the greatest part of the 
remainder declared in favour of France. A_ similar 
scene took place at the cavalry-camp; and out of the 
whole, Ginckle only obtained about one thousand 
horse and fifteen hundred foot. So little pleased was 
he with this result, that he was inclined to pick a 


quarrel with the Irish leaders; and the treaty would | 


have been broken almost as soon as signed but for the 
presence of the French fleet, which forced the English 
authorities to suppress their resentment 

On the 12th of October the Irish cavalry that had 
chosen the service of France passed through Limerick, 
on their way to Cork from Clare. This gallant body 
had been the darling and the pride of the Irish during 


this eventful war, and their departure was views 1 with 
deep and bitter regret. The citizens assembled to bid 
them a final farewell; but their hearts died Within 
them; a few faint cheers, as faintly answered, spoke 
the sadness as well as the depth of their mutual affec 
tion, ‘Tears and blessings accompanied them to the 
Water-gate ; and when the last file had passed out, a 
deep groan burst from the citizens of Limerick, who 
felt that their national bope was now de stroyed. The 
infantry followed in afew days; but their numbers 
were gre atly thinned by desertion before they reached 
the place of embarkation, There are no persons so 
strongly attached to their native soil as the Irish pes 
sants. Those who have witnessed the administration 
of justice at the assizes well know that transportation 
is more dreaded than hanging by the criminals who 
stand atan Irish bar, It is not wonderful, therefore 
that many, after the momentary excitement was over 
should repent of their determination, and resolve t 
stay in the land of their affections. The reluctance 
to embark was greatly increased by the accounts which 
were received from France of the reception given \ 
the first divisions. Louis was enraged at the termi 
nation of a war which employed so large a portion of 
the forces of his great enemy; and thougt his own 
niggardliness in sending supplies, and the long delay 
of reinforcements, was the chief cause of the evil, he 
unjustly vented his resentment on those who had vo. 
luntarily chosen his service. No quarters were ag 
signed to the troops; the regiments were broken up 
the officers reduced to inferior ranks, and the generals 
excluded fromthe court. This disgraceful treatmens 
was not, however, long continued. Ina few yeaw 
the Irish brigades were deservedly esteemed the most 
valuable part of the French army 

William, as soon as the treaty hod been signed 
removed his foreign regiments from the country, but 
not before they had been guilty of seyeral tresh ex. 
cesses A large sum of money was given them, asa 
compensation for the plunder which they resigned, 
and they departed amid the joint execrations of Ca. 
tholics and Protestants. In a few days, the tranquillity 
of the country was perfectly restored, 

CONCLUSION, 

With the Union our brief view of Ireland's hie 
tory terminates. Since that period, with the excep- 
tion of Robert Emmett’s attempt to raise a revolt, 
which was crushed almost in a moment, there has 
been nothing in Ireland that could properly be called 
a civil war. Agrarian insurrections against local 
grievances and oppressions still occur, which have 
been hitherto met only by the old remedy of coercive 
measures ; but there is every ground for a confident 
hope, that the great engine of power for the redress 
of evils, accumulated through centaries of misrule 
will, ere long, be brought forward by a liberal and 
enlightened administration—‘ that engine,’ to use the 
powerful words of Grattan, ‘which the pride of the 
| bigot, nor the spite of the zealot, nor the awbition of 
| the high-priest, nor the arsenal of the conqueror, nor 

the Inquisition, with ite jaded rack and pate criminal 
never thought of—the engine which, armed with 
physical and moral blessing, comes forth and overlays 
mankind by services—the engine of redress.” The 
| complete pacification of Ireland, and the application 
of its resources, to ensure the happiness and prospe- 
rity of its people, must be a work of time; but the 
prospect is bright with promise, and almost consoles 
us for the afflictions, calamities, and oppressions of 
which we have now concluded the painful retrospect 
| Much surprise has been expressed by those unac- 
| quainted with Ireland, that the concession of emanci 
pation in 1829 has not been followed by the imme- 
diate tranquillization of Ireland; those who have read 
the preceding pages can scarcely feel any wonder on 
| the subject. The exclusive laws produced many evi! 
| consequences not specially mentioned in their enact 
ments; and perhaps it would not be too much to say 
that greater calamities resulted from their indirect 
than their direct operation. They aggravated and 
perpetuated the abominable system of land letting, 
which has been the greatest source of the evils that 
afflicted the wretched island—a system that has led 
the landlord to exult in his tenant's misery, and the 
tenant, not unjustly, to regard bis landlord as 4 ty 
rant. The Irish parliament, during the period of its 
mischievous existence, passed laws by the hundred to 
arm the lords of the soil with fresh power; but not 
one single enactment appears on their records 
| securing to the cultivator any share in the profits of 
his industry. An Irish landlord, so far from rejoicing 
| in the prosperity of his tenant, would asseverale thet 
each additional comfort was obtained from his own 
pocket, and at once demand an increase of jrent 
Hence the peasant continues a pauper, because po 
| verty is his surest shield and protection; and hence 
| he is ever ready to join the wildest scheme of ruste 
insurrection, because no change in his circumstances 
could be for the worse. Legislators have as yet di 
regarded those whom both Catholics and Protestants 
oppress,—the labouring population; and until & 
change in the entire system, not only of law but ot 
custom, takes place in the relations between Irish 
landlords and Irish tenants, the country must remain 
| a prey to misery and distraction. 

The patriots of 1796, '97, and '98, had not the 
power of ‘ wielding at will the fierce democracy’ po 
sessed by the agitators of the present day ; but they 
| had @ better and more consistent view of the remedies 
| that their country needed. It would be folly to deny 
| that we do not accord the confidence to the political 

unions we would have given to the societies 0! United 
Irishmen. Personal motives, private pique, and petty 


| 


objects of ambition, are too often con=picuous 1D the 
| debates of the present men of the people ; with them 
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than in the wildest rapidity of the flood 
check was at an end; with a roaras if the 


But the 


mountains 


we find no traces of any fixed and definite plan for 


the condition of the peasantry, and ren- 


ameliorating the 


the resources of the country available for the had split asunder, the whole mighty mass of the tor 


Jering 
support of its inhabitants. 


United Irishmen have bees achieved, —reform, 


The great original objects | rent plunged into a gulf, at an invisible depth below 
Hamet 


with a sensation of uuspeakable horror, he felt himseit 


Pe ind his protecting tree were torn asunder, and 
{ the t ’ 


saucipation, ind a re-inodelling of the church esta- 
rushing d 
A feeling of <ickness 


lying on the bank under a leds 


blisument; but the struggle for these objects gene wh the waters 


-ated feelings that willtake a long time ere they sub 
| nd led to an-insecurity and uncertainty in pro 


eof rock, and with the 
it ’ 
perty that cannot easily be remedied. Still, the signs | Pilgrim standing over him, and endeavouring to bri 


f improvement are discernible; the Orange orgies | back life into his limbs. * You see, friend Elamet, 
are the theme of ridtcule from Derry to Cape Clear; | said he, ‘that Nature is not to be medidled with on 
the old ferocious oligarchy Is strip; ed of its power; some occasions and that in times of tempest, it Is 
he press has established an efficient controul over the | better to take whatever refuge we can, than to find 
magistracy and justice is no longer denied to the fault too closely with things as they are.’ But Hamet’s 





More, much more remains to be dune; 


jut we perceive in the English of the present d 


philosophy was tvo firm to give way to this taunt 


he 


| ossible go 


wer mnan, 
t 





and, feeble as he broke out with 


query as to the 


ay n was, Anh anYry 


anxiety to atone for the misdeeds of their forefathers ; 1 of sweeping away trees 


they have discovered how grossly they have been de cultayes and cattle, by deluges of rain-water: the ne 
eived by Tory libellers both as to Ireland and Are cessity of tearing away the soil which no ight be culti 
rica; and they leave these wretched panders to the vated for the purposes of human enjoyment, and the 


final object of hurling innocent men d 


thousand feet high 


wT} 


worst of national passions to obtain their reward from wn Cataracts a 


hose whom no experience can teach, and no instruc 


tion enlighte n here is good in all things,’ coolly observed the 
Pilgrim, ‘if we know where to lovk for it 
. ‘Yes,’ exclaimed Hamet, ‘as the prey is good for 
NATURE AND THE PHILOSOPHER. ’ = 


the lion, the carcass for the vulture, and the battle for 


the lover of blood. But if I had the power of Provi 
a the operations of Nature to puzzle and confound | dence, this tempest should have never heen.’ 


Hamet, a Syrian and a philosopher, who saw much 


is speculations, while wandering with a Pilgrim nar- 


Night closed over the discussion, in which he still 
oowly escaped with his life in Abyssinia. When bis , 


angrily argued that all evil was the result of a malig- 


retreat was made good from his persecutors, he could! nant principle; and that especially thunder-storms, 
not but admire the scene around him, nor yet, in ac- | torrents, and catar ucts, should be expunged from the 
cordance with his principles, refrain from asking, | hook of Nature. * + . * 


What in the name of wisdom could have planted It was morning when Hamet heard the Pilgrim’s 
such a spot among the brutes of Abyssinia?” The! yoice reusing him from his couch of leaves 
Pilgrim, busied in preparing food and a shelter for the | } 
night, advised him to let the question settle itself; and 


He ope ne d 
is eyes with astonishment—the landscape seemed to 
He gazed round—the evidences 
He 
had gone to rest in a region of mountains—clilfs of 
marble, of vast height, had shot up to the heavens— 
' forests, as ancient as the earth, had waved their thick 
and shadowy verdure above his head—a bright 


be totally changed 
flamet, indignant as he was atthe defects of nature 


ifthe change were still stronger every moment. 
vartook of the et 


pper and laid himself down to rest 

A roar, like that of the deepest thunder, roused 
The hurricane badcome; the sky was a sheet 

the clouds that lay 


m the mountains, had suddenly discharged their con- 


him 


if fire: the valley a vast torrent; vivid, 
and powerful stream had rushed through the shales, 
springing from rock to rock with bursts of foam, that 


looked like showers of silver—the soil waa uncultured, 


tents, and the inundation bad poured down from a 
, into the lake at the entrance of the 
utter and bewildering terror of the 
iTamet was on the point of making a step 





housand streams 


defile In the and fay in the original richness of the virgin world 


moment, All was silence, except when it was broken by the 





forward, which would have plunged him headlong or the fitful gush of the waterfall. 
But now every spot on which he looked was teeming 


with existence 


scream of the eagle, 
into the cataract, when he found himself caught by 
The hand of man was every where 
I'he land was level as a vast mead 


ihe vigorous grasp of bis friend, dragged to the ehelter 
ifthe rock, and there protected against the tremendous 
bursts of wind, that tore up the trees like chaff. Day 


broke at last, but it was sullen and sunless, and the 


yw, intersected by 
for the conveyance of a great central 
ver its banks, 
and each garden loaded with fruits, herbs, and flowers 
Vast fields were waving on every side with produce 
of the richest kinds—the high reads were magnificent, 
and crowded with people. The central stream flowed 
along in gentle beauty through a long vista of arbours 
meadows, and corn fields. Whamet’s astonishment and 
delizht long kept him dumb. ‘ Here,’ he broke out 
at last, ‘here, at least, is no demon working capricious 


But how came we here 2 


sin ll Cc inals 
stream to gardens innumerable spread « 
scene below was worthy of the lowering and melan- 
choly sky. ‘And is this the work of a single night? 
exclaimed Hamet, as he looked from the rising ground 
where the Pilgrim had wisely fixed hisstation. ‘ Leave 
Nature to her own performances, and come to break- 
fast,’ said the Pilgrim. But tamet, feeling an wndis- 
guised contempt for the man who could think of any 
thing but the atrocities of Nature, at such a time, push- 
ed forward to Jay hold of the uunk of a inighty cedar 
whose gnarled stem and spreading boughs seemed to 


evil to man This is not 
Abyssinia. What benignant power has led us into 
this delicious land? Lie re, at least, are no deluges, 
no tornadoes, no cataracts.’ 


have bid Jefianceto centuries. Grasping a large branch, 
h ceeded to look down the devastated valley. ‘he 
attempt was ill-timed. While he was contemplating 
the general havoc of the tempest, with a double con 
viction of the malignity of mature, the torrent had 
been sweeping away the clay, from which the roots of 
the ponderous tree had sucked freshness for three 
hundred years 


‘You ask too many questions for one tongue to 
answer at once,’ said the Pilgrim,with asmile. ‘But 
one thing [ shall tell you, that by whatever means you 
have come here, you have come here to little purpose 
if you do not discover, that hitherto you have talked 
very like a philosopher without brains,’ This plain 
mode of speech had nearly overthrown Hamet’s philo 
sophy ;—but friendship is sacred among the Moslems. 
He silently withdrew his hand from his Damascus 
dagger; but his wrath could not be staid so easily 
ind he set forward sullenly towards the gates of a 
distant city, that rose boldly against the splendid sun- 
beams of an African dawn. 


The moment of his grasp was the | 
moment in which the last ounce of clay scattered its 

jellowness over the raging waters; hisimpulse com 

pleted the catastrophe: down went the cedar, with a 
fearful crash, and down with it went Hamet, with an 
outery of agony, heard through the wildest roarings 
of the storm. He had no time to utter another; on 
be swept, the branches of the huve tree served him as 
tship, and kept bio afloat, but he w half choked 
heii blinded, and half drowned, by the foam, the spray 





As he advanced, however, he saw that the signs of 
public happiness were not without their shade. He 
observed great numbers of people gathering towards 
particular points on the river side, and looking unx- 
iously at some pillars which were on the margin.— 
Stullthe farther he advanced, he found the groups 
more anxious, the murmurings deeper, and at last 


and the weight of the boiling surge. As he cast his 
ast despairing glance upward, he saw the Pilgrim 
sanding safely, but in great astonishment on thesum 
mi of the precipice, gazing at his terrible progress 


Duta turn of the valley soon hid hin, and he was now 


alone. Lie never had felt sv total a sensation of terror | cries of fear, anxiety, and despair, issuing from every 
delore Che rapidity of the torrent increased every assemblage. 


He enquired the cavse 

‘The cause!’ said the hollow-eyed Magrebin, to 
whom he had put the question. ‘Have you eyes? 
Look at the river; it has fallen half a foot within the 
last twelve hours, when we expected it to rise half a 
fathom. But where were you born, not to know, 
that upon the inundation of the Nile depends the ex- 
istence of Egypt; and that the inundation depends 
upon the rains in Abyssinia ? 


instant. All around, above, and below him, was fierce 


4nd dizzy motion. ‘The banks seemed flying back to 
nght and left; the promontories appeared for an in 
stant and ylanced by; the tree 8, the scattered huts of 
the peasantry, the marble peaks, seemed to have been 
sucdenly winged—all shot back from him; the very 
*8y seemed to have joined the universal whirl, and to 
roll But, while 
fan to think that he should thas be hurled on 
ithe a bubble on the waters, for ever, a sudden 
“ange occurred; the noise of the torrent died away 
te huse, fretted surges sank; the torrent grew broad 
Sull it swept on as rapidly as be 
vut the breadth, the silence, and the placidity 
Acreased. ‘The movement was lulling, alinost pleas 
‘Mg, and Hamet, still clin sing to the tree, felt almost 
‘Ninclination to sleep. The sun, still clouded, yet 
‘ot an occasional gleam over the waters; and the | 
vind was utterly husticd. But inthe midst of this 
Ytange tranquillity, alow murmur, like the shaking 


rest leaves in autumn, began to be heard; it 


aWay with the swiftness of the earth 
he | 


Ward 


“4, 
aa! 


tlamet was conscience struck by the recollection of 
his wishes, and his change of countenance caught the 
; jealous glance of the Magrebin. ‘ But, friend, 
are you?’ heasked. ‘* We have been told the magi- 
cians of Abyssinia have power to stop the rains, 
whenever they take it into their heads to do mischiet 
to the countries of the plain. 


who 


len’ and plac ad 


fore ; 
Now | strongly sus 
pect from your questions that you are one of that ac- 
cursed brood; and if so by the beard of my fathers, 
you shall never leave this spotalive.’ The Magrebin 
drew his dagger at the word. Hamet protested 
against this menace, but protested in vain. The Ma 
inieened as grebin could not reason, but he could strike ; and ho 
oe very moment; it sounded, by degrees, like | thing but Hamet’s dexterity, or the fortunate thick- 
“ve tread of multitudes, like the roar of multitudes, , ness of his cloak, saved him from the stab of the vin- 
~ the growling of thunder, like the tumult and burst | The cloak entangled the weapon, 
a ve —— At length the un- and the philosopher, wresting it from his assailant 5 
don a oslem fe t thecurrent receive a momentary hands threw it far into the Nile The baffled Ma 

, and felt in chat check a keener sense of undoing ‘ grebin, more than ever convinced that he was dealing 


€ the f 


dictive savaye. 
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necromancer, turned and fled with a wild out ! tights ing shot t pon him, that to his hasty 1 ras 
ry Hamet, angry with man,and disgusted with | condemnation of the course nature, samething at 
nature, hurried on to reach the city, wh se gates were | least rT Ihe more, t rl 
now shining inthe western sup | thuught of ter s « [ 
He found th people gathered at the entrance full | ni nin the s t and sa 
f stall more Xlous conjectures on the cause of the | castic scorn power 
lie river ut the dagger had tau: im its les- | which he seemed gifted to m alk aff | 
son, and h ed « t | eof re re strangers | all aswaltv, and turn ines r é t 
without uttering a word But s were fullof| more he felt a conviction that th Pilger ‘ é 
Jorers, murmurers, and juestioners Ihe fail ofa magician possessed of the |! t i i : 
the Nile, the g of the mayi s who ¢ ed the urt, or a being, whether good or evi { I eyo! 
fuilure of the rains among the mourtains, and the i that of the treaders on this eart He r t 
evitable faimine that must ensue, were the universal | t the piercing glance, the noble form len 
theme. By day-break the murmurs grew into fury, | majesty of look and mind, that all his sim; 
tnd the discontent assume l the form of open violence could not disguise. The thouct t, tor came V 


the river had continued to | the 


the labours of tens 


fall, and the hopes of 


ming season were at an end; 
ind hundreds of thousan 


The 


s were thus doomed to be ir 


ly prepared for any violet 


t 
attempted to Th 
srOops Gr the vernor were ordered out to re pel them 
1 was shed 


and de 5} 


vunced, 





Vain, 


I 
the public granaries 


ind blvo Day by day those scenes of riot 
for 
the river the 


wrath, air, continued to 


that by the 


licrease 
total fall of 
hope lessly ruined 


the wild and t 


now ann 
harvest was 


lir 


the people 


By degrees the truth 
transpire aggard countenances of 


The seizure of the granaries, in the ori 


ginal inpulse of popuiar violence, made all remedies | 


here was neither corn nor oil, neither 
the land produce ] 
natural effects, in blind fury, 


impos sible 
‘amine its 


hideous sufiering, fero- 


herb nor fruit, in 





Thousands and tens of 
The only refuge from 
Yet even the 
rrave was scarce an asyulm from the ravening hunger 
fthe living. Butfamine was not long left to its soli 
tary work. Pestilence 


ious outrage. silent decay 


thousands died day by day 


the agony of hunger was the grave. 


its natural companion, fol 
The most frightful form 
of all that Death takes among mankind, the Plague 


lowed close upon its steps. 


li lirst 
seized upon the worn out victiras of hunger—it con 
remnants of 


w b “gan lo sprea la nong the popul ition. 
human life—but its wings 
the whole land. Its poison spread 
imong the opulent, the noble, the cantious, the selfish, 


suined those 


soon overshaded 


all who, by despising the wants of the lower ranks 

r by engrossing their subsistenee, seemed to have 
placed themselves beyond the reach of human evil 

The pestilence made its way among them with 1m 

artial fury 


emption fromall the common c 


Thousands who reckoned on their ex 


‘ 


iances of mortality 


were approached in their chambers, were seized in 


their palaces, by an enemy which no guard could | 


keep out; and the mighty were stretched beside the 
menial, the prince mouldered on the same spot with 
the slave who had watched his dying agony 


ther evil grew. 


: 
ano 


The survivors of those fearful scenes 
maddened by terror, and inflamed by the native super- 
stitions of the land, now sought to discover the sour- 
ces of the national calamity. They were long baffled 
The air was serene, the sun rose in grandeur 
in beauty, as of old; these was no fli 


and set 
ght of locusts to de- 
stroy the grain, and corrupt the atmosphere ; 
river was reduced toa shallow prol. <A catastrophe 
which had not occurred for a thousand years | 
sould not be attributed to any work of Nature. 

nust have been the instrument, and man in preterna 
tural malignity and power. 

Hamet had lingered in the city from the beginning 
ifthe tremendous visitation, through mere pe rplexity 
horror of mind. Where to go he knew not 
Che land was covered with death, or with life in its 
most repulsive, startling. and ferocious forms. The 
cities were tombs, the highways were dens of robbers, 


but the 


efore, 


and 


the fields were the perpetual scene of agony, riot, and 
Crimes which in other times would 
awakened the horror, or roused the vengeance of the 


rapine, 


community, were 


Men were openly tortured and slain, yet no one asked 
why, or attempted to pursue the murderers The 
spirit of fends was abroad, and the fair and fruitful land 
was now on the verge of becoming a desert or a dun 

geon. <At length, conscious that he could not long 
survive the bitter privations, and still more preying 
terrors, which were exhausting his frame and hi 


mind, he determined to escape. For this 
covering his head with hiscloak, he set forth from th 
miserable land in which he had taken up his 


purpose, 


abode 
He reached the city gate unmolested. 
there was mortality ; death had closed the eye of the 
vigilant, and withered the arm of the strong. But as 
he was on the point of passing through the high por 
tal whose noble sculptures of living things seemed 


to meck the mass of dead that lay heaped beneath, he 


his ear 


found his robe caught by a feeble hand, and 
arrested by a groan. The cloak fell 
He turned; the hand that had seized him was thrust 


out from a heap of corpses, but he re counized the 


from his face 


it Was} 
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| the multitude 


| those glances that had formerly 
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now wrought in the face of day. | 
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om the wild four 
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roaring tempests of 1 
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He even began to conceive 


this being had 





i stream and perpe tual seren 
the Nil 


ave. 


that, to punish his in 


vective, actually checked the descer 


uf the waters Hi palpable contusion answered 


purposes of an acknowledgement of his guilt 


always delighted with a spectacle, an 
w doubly delighted with the trit nph f their sag 
city, and the gratification of their revenge, seized or 


him at once trample {the dving Magrebir 
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world, in their baste to execute the law. and dragged 





the unfortunate philosopher to a pile where they wer 
burning the bodies of the dead. It was in vain that 
ist love of life instinctively returned to him at the 
moment when he was in the extreme hazard of losing 


it, he prote sted against this act of swee ping 


gy injustice 
No eloquence of human lips would have been hear 


at that hour; thev had made up their minds 











an 
were notto be di appointed of a display; nationu 
fengeapcve must be done. Me struggled nd now 
struggled boldly, but what were the sinews of f 
man to the fury of a rabble, mad with fanaticist, 
bitter with famine, and exulting in having discovere 

the supposed author of all their injurie: Han 

was forced, step by step, to the edge of the pile Vs 


and about t 


centre of the consuming masa of « 


was already bound, 


be 
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) flung into 
leac whe n he heard 








a voice « out authoritatively to the peoy le, t 
wait until more wood should be brought, and the 
flame raised to a pitch worthy of the crimes of adealer 
in magic. ‘Thecall was obeyed. Thecrowd paus 
Hamet, in measureless disgust with all that bore t 
name of his species, recognized the Pilgr in t 
voice which thus proposed to augment his tortui 
He looked round, the Pilgrim was at his side 
‘Why did you leave me at the inoment when 
}; Was going on a most Interesting journey aid he 
addressing the fettered man Was it to enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing how much better you and | migt 


settle the world, than those who bave hitherto manag 
ed its affairs? 

* Hamet could answer only by a gesture of 
rence 

‘ Ah, this is the true style of philosophy ! 
Pilgrim, standing before hi 


said the 
m, and giving him one of 
awed and penetra 
his soul. 


isten. I 


} 
same S{ ell 


‘But unless you wish to be burned 
you Abvssinia 

which checked the stream from the h 
Proclaim this news to the 
and pass fora prophet as well as a magician 
Hamet found himself at 





bring news from 





has lect them loose again 
peeple, 


once animated by a love 
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of life, and a conviction that the news wastrue. He 
called aloud to the multitude, and offered to undergo 
ten thousand burnings, if before evening the lan 


were not cooled, purified, and irrigated, from one enc 


| - a ; 

|} to the other. he novelty of the offer struck some 
the effrontery of the criminal amused others, the folly 
of the conception raised the scorp of a third wart 


the utter impossibility of the event engrossed the ar 
guments of a fourth—but all pansed. The hours 
wore away in the general conflict of opinien But 


at the moment when the advocates for burning a me 


gician at any rate were carrying the day, a rushing 


»und was heard from the south; a gleam of vellow 


flashed over the herizor a gusty wind, teartrg uy 


the sands of the desert, blew chill upon the per hed 





| crowd; a pale vapour, skirting the sky, rapidl irk 
ened and rose to the centre of the vaul It 
now worn an untinged blue of the deepest vivir ne 


Allround him | 


couutenance of the Magrebin; the slave was at the | 


last gasp, but he collected his dying voice to bring 
public vengeance on the head of the unfortunate fugt 
tive. He, too, had recognized the countenance, and 
he proclaimed him to be a necromancer, the son of 


evil, by whom the national ruin 


the criminal above all criminals by whom the clouds 
of Abyssinia had been held back upon the mountains 
the salutary winds driven into the wastes of Ethiopia ; 
and thus for the guilty caprice or desperate malice of 
a single worker of forbidden spells, the myriads of the 
land had been devoted to death in all kinds of miseries 
Hlamet was speechless at the accusation. The fierce 
African, which to the 
rystanders to have been given in his fast hour, for the 


energy of the dying seemed 


; express detection of guilt almost tco terrible to be 


‘of its truth upon his mind. 


named, wrought a strange and shadowy impression 


t, rapid 


The thougt 


ga 


had been effected; 
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' s} ), me id stream, 


as | 


Clouds on clouds now began to roll up like na:chi 


irmies; rain, a phenomenon the most unusua tle 
land, ali gan to fallin the huge drops of a tiunder 
shower o 


At length a sound which extinauished and absor 


ed all the minor echoes of the earth and heav St 
pended every sense in awe. The sound swell it 
ame on like the roar of thunder. An outery was 

heard from the distant multitudes. ‘The so st 


Ina Vast torrent of! 


f the mour 


increased, till down came, 





surge and brown foam, the new stream « 

tau The Nile, reinforced by this power 
nentation, rose instantly, and spread over TM 
Al! was mixed and wild emotion through the ‘ar 
all glad astonishment, joyful flight, and grat terr 
ilong the range of its replenished course. Still, ¢ 
mighty stream swept along exultingly, bouncing ove 
banks, fences, and all the temporary! arks 
the suil. The impurity, the desolation itior 
misery, were covered from the human eye by ti 


nee was lost 


and their remembr 


the » splendid hope of future fertility 

You may now be a hero, or @ prince, with those 
people.’ said the Pilgrim; ‘ their madness has turner 
lik. their ruin, and the whole history of lucky amt 
tion is but that of taking things at the turn of the 
streain. 
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was recently convicted in Pennsylvania of murder in 
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“a nt at rd labour in the Penitentiary, The 
arcuimstances of the case will illustrate the heading 
to this par graph “ The prisoner and deceased had 
jointly boughta quart of | r, and re ved in chang 
fwo cent rl spute originated as to the distribu- 
tion of the ange; Ferguson demanding both cents 
Tally being willing to give him but A dispute 
therefore y cost of f the part 
his life the othera rer, and sent him for 
12 years to the penitent 
The Vermont Miller.—There is a law in the 
State of Vermont, by whicha: riz subjected to a 
penalty for retusing to grind, when upon sd to 
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for the purpose of distillat refused t it, and 
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iature for relief, and that body their last session 
pa sed a law for his relief, and et millers the 
privuege of refusing to grind graint e us the 
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DRESSING- CASES WRITING-DESKS. PORT CURE FOR TOOTH-ACHE 
FOLIOS, P PABLET BOOKS, &>. &e. of 1 Thomas White’s Vegetable Tooth- Ache Drops 
SING & ( ‘A t © : ever oflered t the pul ¢, Lot 
y ’ \ Hat | }permaneul cure may be 
: tained, ¢ { il rreeable, tormenting crt 
ee eee \ f f ciating pain, the looth-Ache 
f. i ( The original « tificate of the Patentee, fron 
which the following extracts a.e taken, may be 
I seen al tiie ibsc iber’s Otlice N 5 ¢ veabe 
. treet, New- Yor] 
8 tr 8 Th Phe ber would respectfully inform tle 
| ublic, that he is communicated a knowled 
, ( rredients of whi hie celebrated Tooth 
AcheD ire pharmaceutically and chemicalls 
I & 3 V compounde to nathan Dodge, Surgeoi 
M ! Dentist, No. 5 Cl rs-etreet, Who will always 
ae have a supply of the genuine article on hand, ¢ 
Da dg the subseriber’s own preparing. And the sut 
erit most cordially and earnestly recommends 
vi I ‘ I to any and every pers: b afflicted with disease 
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7HYOOTH WASH.—The original and genuine Com-| @¢he, but also arrests the progress ol decay i 

Cc Tooth Wash. f i and teeth, and where teeth are diseased and decaying 
. the teeth | eums i sit hr and so extremely sensitive to the touch as nota 
commended by Dr. Webster of Harvard University, by | bear the necessary pressure for stopping or filling. 


ae . ean i seiee . s F 
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: 7 medicine, 
2 4 ron the wrapper of ea Fi 
sale, wholesale and retail, by est m inner, and without pain. As to the cut 
RUSHTON & ASPINWALL, 81 William st, of the tooth-ache there ever have been aud eve 
110 Broadway, General Agents for this Wi ie but to the suflering patient, evel 
The g pobre Tooth W *pre- one application of this medicine will olten giv 
ared only by we & Reed, Druggists, Boston, original ro : on a cece 
of a ; Aes ane ad s entire reliet, as thousands of living witnesses ¢ 
signature of of the f Feb 7 now testify, and where the medicine is care 


and prope rly d, it is believed it will never 
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in iaitation of human teeth, of unchangeable colour, , VU" 1 
col eamiaiallia tie tle least decay , "| Jonathan Dodge, Surgeon Dentist, No. 5 Cham 
Mr. Bryan performs all necessary per: ionson the. bers-street, New-York. “Tromas W HITE, 
teeth, and in all applicable cases continues to nse | Patentee of Thomas White’s Vevetable Too 
PATENT PERPENDICULAR TOOTH EXTRACTOR Ache Drops.” 
t recomme ed by many of the mosteniuiuc 
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The subscriber, in his practice 
U.S.CAP MANUFACTORY Surgeon, having extensively used in the cur 
OLD ESTABLISHMENT. the Tooth-Ache, Thomas White’s ‘ Veve 











NO. LO? WILL IAM-STRE ET. Tooth-Ache Drops,” and with decided suece: ° 

a UKE DAVIES inf ndsandthe pub- can recommend it, when genuine, os eupe’ a 

A lic, t! it he continu sto manufacture CAPS for’ any other remedy now before the public It 
Ge aio men, Youths,and Infants, at hisoldestablished sajned of the subse riber and ap plied according ! 
5 ores, N 102 William-street, and No. 19 Arcade the accompat nving Directions for usiny,” @ cure 
v here he keepsconstantly on hand inextensiveassort is cuarantied. JONATHAN DODG E. 
men nS APS, STO x > RAVAT STIFFENERS PANTA No 5C hambe re-atreet, N 
LOON-StrAPsS and Sraincs, Vest Sprincs, SusPpeN ware % ‘ il 
pers, Giovss, &c. &c. manufactured under his own MEDICATED SILK OIL'D, 
inspection, and ofthe best Materials. He has also his Y Luke Davies, at his old established U S. Oop 











New Pattern Caps for the Spring and Summer, now and Stock Manufae tory, No. 102 William street 

ready for inspection. He also continues to manufacture | and 11 Ar ide 

Glaz’d and Oil'd SILKS, of superior quality; Glaz’d N.B. tificates fromthe most eminent physicians” 

Mvsetss and Oil'd Linen, Patent Leather, &c mode of operating. june 23-cl 
Otficersot the Navy and Army supplied with the - ———<$  __—__——_ atte 

most approved pattern Caps atthe shortest nolice He AIR ( L OTH. —2 cases of a supe srior quality, J e 
NB. Allorders punctually attended to received, and for sale low at the Cap Mane 
june 13-  cily. tory of L. Moranoe & Davis, 105 Will jam-s& 
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